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“Swan of Lichfield,” the publisher Constable in Edinburgh 

brought out a six-volume edition of her letters. Since that time 
these rather pretentious epistles have been used, along with the com- 
ments of Boswell and Horace Walpole, as genuine contemporary evi- 
dence concerning the social and literary life of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. They have been quoted extensively by competent scholars and 
critics. Now it seems certain that they do not represent what Anna 
Seward originally wrote but rather what she decided in late life would 
better enhance her reputation. The published letters are late revisions, 
made from copies of the originals, and as such cannot be trusted as 


I" THE year 1811, two years after the death of Anna Seward, the 


evidence in controversial matters. 

Before conclusive evidence is presented to support this claim, a 
short account should be given of the circumstances attending the 1811 
publication. For a large part of her life, certainly after 1784, Miss 
Seward kept rough copies of every important letter she wrote. Con- 
vinced that she was a remarkable person, she did not wish to allow 
chance alone to determine whether her brilliant correspondence should 
one day see the light of day. She even tried to find a celebrated editor 
to insure a favorable reception of the work. Sir Walter Scott was her 
choice, but, though he did finally agree to edit her poetry, Scott re- 
fused to put his name to the edition of her letters. As he wrote on 
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March 18, 1810, to Joanna Baillie, he had ‘declined on principle hav- 
ing a particular aversion at perpetuating that sort of gossip.’””! 

Balked in her attempt to get Scott as an editor, Anna Seward in- 
stead left at her death the following letter to Constable: 


In a Will, made and executed since I had the pleasure of seeing you in 
April last, I have left you the exclusive copy-right of Twelve Volumes quarto, 
half-bound. They contain copies of letters, or of parts of letters, that, after 
I had written them, appeared to me worth the attention of the public. 
Voluminous as is the collection, it does not include a twelfth part of my 
epistolary writing from the time it commences, viz. from the year 1784, to the 
present day. 

I wish you to publish two volumes annually; and by no means to follow the 
late absurd custom of classing letters to separate correspondents, but suffer 
them to succeed each other in the order of time, as you find them tran- 
scribed 


In his three-volume edition of The poetical works of Anna Seward, in 
1810, Scott published in the preface a selection from her early letters 
(October, 1762—January, 1768).* Perhaps he took this means of eas- 
ing his conscience over his refusal to be responsible for the rest, or pos- 
sibly these few were intended to serve as an advertisement of the forth- 


coming larger edition. It might even be that Scott, besides disliking 
the style of the later letters, suspected their authenticity and printed 
only a few early ones which he felt certain were genuine. Whatever 
the reason, Scott had no official connection with Constable’s printing 
in 1811.4 

In this six-volume edition not all of Miss Seward’s copies were in- 
cluded. Constable stated in his Advertisement that he had omitted 
some letters referring to persons then living and some critical discus- 
sions which appeared too long and detailed.’ Moreover, the request 
that the volumes be issued two at a time was not followed. In general, 
however, the publisher presented what he believed to be accurate 
copies of letters actually sent through the post. And most readers 
have accepted the versions as genuine. 

1 The letters of Sir Walter Scott, ed. H. J. C. Grierson (London, 1932), II, 315. 

2 Letters of Anna Seward (Edinburgh, 1811), I, v—vi. 3 Pp. xliii-cevi. 

4 All Scott did was to read through the manuscript copies and cut out numerous refer- 
ences to himself (see J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (2d ed.; 


Edinburgh and London, 1839], III, 298). 
5 Letters of Anna Seward, I, x. 
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To anyone who chanced to compare original letters with the printed 
versions, on the other hand, the result was very disillusioning. Thus in 
1863 the Rev. Hill Wickham, when publishing the correspondence of 
Thomas Sedgewick Whalley, D.D., wrote of finding the manuscripts 
of Anna Seward’s letters “often varying from the printed copy” ;* but 
he obligingly refused to give the lady away further and printed in his 
volumes only letters not re-written. Yet evidently few other people 
took the trouble, or were able, to make such comparisons. Only today, 
when more of Anna Seward’s genuine letters have become available 
for study, are we able to estimate the nature and number of her 
changes. 

In the John Rylands Library there are twelve holograph letters 
from Anna Seward to Mrs. Piozzi, seven of which represent the origi- 
nals of versions printed in 1811. An examination of one letter having 
to do with Mrs. Piozzi’s publication of correspondence with Dr. John- 


son will show the nature of the changes. 


ORIGINAL LETTER (JOHN 
RYLANDS LIBRARY, 
ENG. MS 565, 5) 

LICHFIELD March 14." 1788 


My pEAR MApDAM 

I am honored, & obliged by the 
kind present of your last entertain- 
ing, & valuable Publication. It shews 
the great man in an infinitely more 
benign, tho’ less resplendent point of 
view than any other of his writings, 
or than any veritable record of his 
conversation cou’d possibly place 
him. Letter-writing however ap- 
pears to me not to have been his 
talent, whatever scatterings we find 
in these his epistles of the Johnsonian 
fire. He, whose eloquence in his Es- 
says has unrivalled grace, as well as 
force, seems but an unwieldy Trifler, 
tho’ it is amusing to see him gambol 


PUBLISHED VERSION 
(1811 ED., II, 39-46) 


LicHFIELD, March 7, 1788 


This kind present, your last enter- 
taining and valuable publication of 
the Goliah’s Epistles, at once obliges 
and does me honour. They shew him 
in a more benign, though less re- 
splendent point of view, than, per- 
haps, any other of his writings, or 
than he could appear from any ver- 
itable records of his conversation, 
since you have, doubtless, expunged 
the malignant passages, from your 
benevolent attention to the feelings 
of many. 

Letter-writing, however, appears 
not to have been his talent, though, 
in the course of these epistles, we find 


6 Journals and correspondence of Thomas Sedgewick Whalley, D.D., ed. H. Wickham 


(London, 1863), I, 15. 
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with Taylor’s great Bull. His general 
playfulness wants the elegance, his 
wit the brilliance, & his style that 
polished ease, which adorn the letters 
of Gray, & give them a superiority so 
decided. We here see that collection 
pronounced a dull Work, thro’ John- 
son’s prejudice against the Genius 
which had outshone him in more 
ways than one. 

Ah! my dear Madam, how much 
more charming are your letters than 
your Philosopher’s!—gems of the col- 
lection! gems of the first water! A 
transcendence so incontrovertible 
shall, in spite of sexual jealousy, 
oblige the justice of the English to 
emulate that of the Theban Literati, 
&, in this display of epistolary talent, 
decree to you the palm which 
crowned the lyre of Corinna in her 
contest with Pindar. 


Doc’ Johnson seems to me most him- 
self in the letters from Scotland. It is 
charming to observe him carelessly 
sketching out those Scenes, of which 
his Tour presents us with so sublime 
a picture. 

M!: Boswell will be gratified to 
find here, in Doc! Johnson’s appro- 
bation of his Anecdotes, a full ac- 
quittal of treachery to the confidence, 
& to the fame of his Friend; a charge 
so loudly brought against him by 
Dullness, & by Malice— 

Your translation of the latin 
Poem 
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frequently scattered rays of John- 
sonian fire. He, whose eloquence has, 
in his essays, unrivalled majesty and 
force, seems an unwieldly trifler. 
When he will gambol, he gambols 
best with Dr. Taylor’s great bull, a 
sort of cousin-german of his in 
strength and surliness. 

His playfulness wants the ele- 
gance, his wit the brilliance, and his 
style the polished ease of Gray’s Let- 
ters; which, as letters, are very supe- 
rior indeed to Johnson’s, though he 
pronounces them a dull work; but 
that was from envy. 

Your epistles in this collection 
outshine your preceptor’s, and are 
the gems of the volume. A tran- 
scendence so decided, must surely 
oblige the English to imitate the jus- 
tice of the Theban literati, and, in 
this mutual display of epistolary 
powers, decree that palm to you 
which crowned the lyre of Corinna in 
her contest with Pindar. 


Johnson, as a writer, is most him- 
self in his letters from Scotland. We 
are delighted to observe him familiar- 
ly sketching out those scenes, of 
which his Tour presents so sublime a 
picture. Mr Boswell will be gratified 
to find here, in Dr Johnson’s appro- 
bation of his anecdotes, a full acquit- 
tal of his imputed treachery to the 
confidence and fame of his friend. 
Those who brought that accusation 
against Mr Boswell, evinced that 
they little understood Johnson’s 
character. He said nothing to any 
one in confidence. Far from wishing 
to hide, he gloried in his malignity, 
and in the trust that it would be 
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Since I see so many Lichfield People 
often mentioned, whose visits were 
not much more frequent than mine, 
& whose talents wou’d not attract his 
notice, there is no great vanity in 
supposing he w? not pass me over in 
total silence. It is therefore that I 
sincerely thank you for your suppres- 
sions. 

I cannot imagine what anonymous 
Poem that was, w" he was solicited to 
read here in the year 81, or who it was 
that cou’d make such a request. Not 
a single soul of them, whose names 
are frequent in his letters, cou’d be 
interested about a Poem, whatever 
excellence it might possess. I never 
shewed, or asked his opinion of a line 
of mine, & always had an horror at 
the idea of any body else doing it. 
To me he constantly spoke with 
strong dislike over the idea of female 
Readers, & Writers. As I so carefully 
avoided every thing which cou’d lead 
to the subject of my compositions, it 
was the only method in which he 
cou’d decently insinuate his dislike of 
them—yet once he said a very hand- 
some thing to me of my Elegy on 
Cook. I blushed, curtsied, & turned 
the conversation into another chan- 
eee 
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recorded. He had none of those 
“compunctious visitings of nature,” 
which make softer dispositions scru- 
pulous of wounding the feelings of 
others. I have heard him say, that 
distinguished people know that their 
colloquial opinions will be recorded, 
and their letters published. 

Your translation of his Latin 
verses 


Since I see so many Lichfield people 
mentioned in these letters, whose vis- 
its were not much more frequent than 
mine, and whose talents had no sort 
of claim to lettered attention, there 
can be no great vanity in believing 
that he would not pass me over in 
total silence. Therefore is it that I 
thank you for your suppressions. I 
must have been pained by the con- 
sciousness of going down to posterity 
with the envenomed arrows of John- 
son’s malevolence sticking about me; 
though I am well aware, from the 
recording spirit of his less benevolent 
biographers, that it is the fate of 
numbers to bear them, whose virtues 
and abilities are superior to mine. 

I cannot imagine what anonymous 
poem it could be, which it appears, 
from these letters, that he was solic- 
ited to read on one of his visits to 
Lichfield in 1781. Not a creature 
among the number of his visitors, 
whom he mentions, are capable of 
being enough interested about any 
poetic effort to have requested his 
attention to it. I never shewed him, 
or asked his opinion about a single 
line of mine, either in print or manu- 
script, nor of any unpublished work 
of others. To me he almost invari- 
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ably spoke with strong dislike of all 
our celebrated female writers, except 
yourself. As I so carefully avoided 
all conversation that could lead to 
the subject of my compositions, it 
was the only way he had of imparting 
that mortification to my literary self- 
love, which it was the first joy of his 
gloomy spirit to impart to every per- 
son, at times. 

That any human being, male or fe- 
male, could endeavour to draw John- 
son’s attention to their own writings, 
is to me astonishing. How little in- 
sight into character must they, who 
made the rash, the vain attempt, 
have possessed! 

Once, however—perhaps as a re- 
ward for the unobtrusive disposition 
of my muse, he paid an high compli- 
ment, in my presence, to my Elegy on 
Cook. He was speaking favourably 
of the Columbia of Madame Bocage, 
and added, “she describes many 
things well, but nothing so well as 
you have described the seas, and 
shores, round the South Pole.” I 
blushed, curtsied, and _ instantly 
turned the conversation into a dif- 
ferent channel 


Three observations can be made: the dates of the two letters do not 
coincide; the phraseology throughout has been materially altered; and 
long passages containing new ideas or amplifying old opinions have 
been added. More will be said later concerning the matter of dating. 
The changes of wording can almost all be explained as efforts to better 
the literary style, to suit the taste of the aging bluestocking. Of greater 
importance are the definite additions and obvious changes in meaning. 

It must be remembered that the original letter was written before 
the appearance of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, but there can be little 
doubt that the published version was composed some time after its 
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appearance. Nor can the printed version have possibly been an earlier 
rough draft from which the transmitted letter was fashioned. Definite 
proof may be found in the account, near the end, of Johnson’s remarks 
about the ‘‘Elegy on Cook.’’ In the original letter Anna Seward only 
casually referred to the incident; but Boswell in the Life had given a 
more detailed account, actually quoting the Doctor’s remark about 
Mme Bocage.’ Reading this passage, Miss Seward was forcibly re- 
minded of the conversation and decided to include the complimentary 
reference in the later revision of her letter to Mrs. Piozzi. Thus the 
re-writing of this particular letter must almost certainly have occurred 
after 1791, and from other evidence it was probably much later. 

At the time of the publication of the Life Boswell was on fairly good 
terms with Miss Seward, but a bitter quarrel in 1793, over one of 
Johnson’s minor verses,* forced a breach in their friendship. Miss 
Seward’s remark about “the recording spirit of his less benevolent 
biographers” would seem to mirror her resentment and would there- 
fore indicate that the passage had been written later than 1793. All in 
all, the probability is that the revision took place after 1800, although 
no conclusive evidence can be brought forward to prove the assertion. 

The changes of chief interest to us today concern Dr. Johnson. 
“The Swan of Lichfield’ had never been one of the Doctor’s real ad- 
mirers; but before the appearance of Boswell’s Life, and especially 
when writing to Johnson’s former intimate friend, Mrs. Piozzi, Miss 
Seward did not show her true feelings. In the later revision, however, 
there was no reason to hold back, and as a result she speaks of “malig- 
nant passages” in Johnson’s letters, of “his malignity,”’ and again of 
his “malevolence.’”’ This was to be her revenge for real or fancied 
slights received at Johnson’s hands. But it certainly does not repre- 
sent what she was willing to write to Mrs. Piozzi in 1788. 

Enough has been given, perhaps, to show the character of the 
changes made in letters addressed to Mrs. Piozzi. Those to other cor- 
respondents, at least the ones so far examined, show similar alterations 
in phraseology. In the Huntington Library may be found the originals 


7 Boswell's Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, revised by L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934), IV, 
331. 

8 Ibid., pp. 331-32; F. A. Pottle, The literary career of James Boswell, Esq. (Oxford, 
1929), p. 234. 
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of Miss Seward’s letters to the flamboyant Edward Jerningham.® The 
opening sentences from one of the letters follow: 


HUNTINGTON JERNINGHAM 
MSS UNCATALOGUED 


Thank you for your interesting 
volume, your attention to my health, 
your friendly council. Silence has 
made me seem negligent of all this 
goodness. I was at Buxton when 
your letter & book, arrived here; the 
former followed me thither, but the 
Coach, w.h passes thro’ that place, is 
so careless of small parcels, that I 
always order those to wait my return. 


PUBLISHED -VERSION 
(1811 ED., V, 290-95) 


LICHFIELD, June 23, 1800 


Thank you for your interesting vol- 
ume, your attention to my health, 
your friendly counsel. I was at Bux- 
ton when these testimonies of friend- 
ship arrived at Lichfield. Your letter 
followed me thither; your book 
waited my return. I staid to read 
you in print, ere I answered you in 
manuscript. 
Your prefatory essay 


I waited to read you in print before I 
answered you in manuscript. Arriv- 
ing a few days back, it was only yes- 
terday that the slightest portion of 
seclusion cou’d be obtained, & it was 
devoted to your new Publication. 
The prefatory Essay 
LICHFIELD, June 24, 1800 


Several pages at the end of the original letter were omitted in the 


printed version. 

That her letters to Boswell were also re-written is evident from one 
short quotation included in C. C. Abbott’s Catalogue of papers relating 
to Boswell, Johnson & Sir William Forbes found at Fettercairn House 
(Oxford, 1936). On March 7, 1786, Miss Seward wrote to Boswell 
about his Tour to the Hebrides: that she had recommended it to her 
literary friends in “‘the warmest Spirit of encomium”’ for its ‘‘character- 
istic strength, gay benevolence, scenic graces, & biographic fidelity.’’'° 
Then followed an account of how Lucy Porter had left her fortune and 
some description of her character. In the printed version, dated 
“March 25, —,”’ but placed in 1786," the recommendation is phrased 


* IT am indebted to Professor W. Powell Jones for all information about the Huntington 
Library Jerningham manuscripts. He has kindly supplied me with copies of some of the 
letters and data about the remainder. 


10 Fettercairn catalogue, p. 121. uy, 129-33. 
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“in a spirit of warm encomium upon the gay benevolence, character- 
istic traits, scenic graces, and biographic fidelity which adorn its 
pages.’’ No reference whatsoever to Lucy Porter is included. 

We come now to a much more puzzling problem than the mere re- 
wording of the published versions: the startling discovery that none 
of the original letters examined bears the same date as its correspond- 
ing printed version. The genuine letters sent to Boswell, Jerningham, 
and Mrs. Piozzi all vary slightly in dating from the established ver- 
sions. For instance, the seven to Mrs. Piozzi are dated: 

MS Postmark Published Version 
March 14, 1788 Blurred, but after March 7, 1788 (II, 39--46) 
MR 10, since the 
1 is visible 
March 26, 1788 MR 28, 88 March 13, 1788 (II, 53-58) 
Feb. 15, 1789 FE 16, 89 Feb. 13, 1789 (II, 242-46) 
April 15, 1789 AP 17, 89 April 11, 1789 (II, 260-62) 
Dec. 31 [1789] JA 6, 90 Dec. 21 [1789] (II, 336-42) 
Feb. 23, 1790 Blurred Feb. 20, 1790 (II, 374-80) 
No date or address None April 15, 1790 (III, 3-7) 


It will be noted that the intervals between the dates of the original 
manuscripts and the stamped postmarks vary between one and six 
days—about what we should expect, since we now believe that it was 
the eighteenth-century practice to place the postmark on a letter upon 
its arrival in London rather than at the provincial place of posting. 
But intervals as great as fifteen and sixteen days are much too long. 
Thus it seems almost certain that the printed dates are spurious or at 
least only approximately correct. 

Proof of another sort indicates that the date of the printed letter of 
March 7, 1788, is wrong. As we have seen, Miss Seward thanked Mrs. 
Piozzi for a presentation copy of Letters to and from the late Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. But this work was not published until March 8, 
1788,” and in this instance it is unlikely that the volumes would have 
been sent to Miss Seward before the day of publication. The date on 
the original letter of March 14—-six days after the appearance of the 
work—is much more credible. 

Additional evidence of the changing of dates in other series of letters 
comes in Miss Seward’s account of her first meeting with Mrs. Piozzi 


12 The Morning post and other London newspapers of that day. 
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in the summer of 1787. In her printed correspondence she writes on 
October 6 both to Whalley and to the poet William Hayley, rhapsodiz- 
ing over her first meeting with the Piozzis.'* Consequently, scholars 
have always assumed that the meeting must have occurred late in Sep- 
tember or early in October, 1787; and most books on the Johnsonian 
circle have repeated this error. Unquestioned evidence now shows that 
the Piozzis were in Lichfield on August 22 and 23; and an original 
letter of Miss Seward’s to Mrs. Piozzi, dated August 24, referring to 
the visit has been discovered.” Furthermore, since in her letter to 
Whalley, Miss Seward explains her inability to introduce Mr. Saville 
to the Piozzis because he had been “last week at Birmingham,’’ the 
conclusion becomes obvious that the original letter must have been 
posted late in August or early in September. The published date is 
therefore at least a month off, and probably more. 

What could have been Miss Seward’s motive in consistently altering 
all the dates in her re-written correspondence? Did she believe that by 
making the change she was absolving herself from the guilt of re-writ- 
ing? Did she somehow believe that, if the dates were different, anyone 
making a comparison with the original letters would assume that there 
was no connection? Or is it possible that in keeping copies of her cor- 
respondence she failed to put a definite date on them, retaining only 
the month and the year, and later was forced to guess at the actual 
days? We may only surmise; but certainly the last assumption seems 
the most likely. As she progressed with her revisions, the thought may 
have occurred to her that for published letters a precise date was pref- 
erable. And, being an ingenious lady, she promptly supplied the miss- 
ing figures. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that, until all the originals of 
Miss Seward’s correspondence can be compared with the published 
material, no conclusive statement can be made; yet the evidence pre- 
sented here would seem to be sufficient to show that the 1811 edition 
cannot be implicitly trusted for facts or contemporary opinions and 
not even for a strict chronology of the period. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


137, 335-40. 
14 See my Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale) (Oxford, 1941), p. 306. 


18 John Rylands Library, Eng. MS 892. 























SARAH HARRIET BURNEY, 1770'-1844 


EDITH J. MORLEY 


’ | OUNGEST daughter of Dr. Charles Burney and of his second 
wife, Elizabeth Allen, Sarah Harriet Burney seems to have in- 
herited the lively nature and gay wit which were the family 

prerogative. The last of a long line of brothers and sisters, she was too 

young to share in the actual happenings described by Fanny in her 

Early diary. But there is no doubt that, although she was born some 

eighteen years later, Sarah enjoyed similar advantages and mingled, 

like her sisters, with the many folk, great and small, who flocked for 
entertainment to their father’s house. The life they led there provided 
the best possible introduction to the society of the time, and Sarah was 
soon recognized by Dr. Burney as having ‘native spirits of the highest 
order and distinguished ability’—characteristics which she retained 
throughout her career. Mrs. Ellis, in the preface to Fanny Burney’s 

Early diary, describes her as ‘“‘a droll and clever child,” while the 

diarist herself writes to Daddy Crisp of her five-year-old half-sister as 

‘‘one of the most innocent, artless, queer little things you ever saw, and 

altogether she is a very sweet and very engaging child.”” The next 

glimpse we get of her is in 1788, when Fanny is at court and records 


that her ‘‘Royal Mistress....had.... arranged... . that I should 
go to the [Warren Hastings] trial, and had given me a ticket for my 
little Sarah to accompany me..... The Queen also proposed to me that 


I should go to the new opera with my father and my little sister 
Sarah, who stands mighty well here from her very pretty performance 
in painting me a birthday trimming.” It is probably this same trim- 
ming which gained her the royal pet name of “‘the little Swiss girl,”’ 
Her Majesty having doubtless had her attention drawn to an orna- 
ment made to adorn the dresser on her mistress’ birthday. 

Sarah seems to have accompanied her sister to the Hastings trial on 
more than one occasion, and the next mention of her is also in connec- 
tion with public affairs, though in an almost equally passive role. In 


1So the DNB and other authorities. Austin Dobson, however, in a note to Fanny's 
Diary says that the memorial tablet in Walcot Church, Bath, records her death in 1844 at 
the age of seventy-one. If this is correct, she must have been born in 1773. 
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October, 1792, she pays a visit to her Aunt Patty, her mother’s sister, 
who was the wife of Arthur Young, the agriculturalist. At his house 
we hear “she is living upon French politics and with French fugitives 
at Bradfield, where she seems perfectly satisfied with French forage.”’ 
She also appears able to act as her uncle’s interpreter to the émigrés, so 
that somehow or other she has acquired a knowledge of French, 
whether at school in Paris, like some of the older Burney sisters, there 
is nothing to show. Fanny too was present at Bradfield Hall when the 
Due de Liancourt dined there, bringing with him ‘‘a favourite dog— 
the thing probably the most dear to him in England.”’ Sarah had al- 
ready met him and “been his interpretess . . . . and he seems to have 
conceived a real kindness for her; an honour of which she is extremely 
sensible, and with reason.’’ Indeed she had already heard De Lian- 
court’s account of the barbarous slaughter of his cousin, ‘‘the good Duc 
de la Rochefoucault,”’ and ‘‘could not keep the tears from her eyes” at 
the recital. On the present occasion there was nothing so harrowing to 
endure, but the Duke insisted on “‘curing”’ her “of being afraid of his 
dog”’—a kind of “sensibility’’ which struck him as affectation, so that 
he “‘never rested till he had conquered it completely. I [Fanny is the 
writer] saw here, in the midst of all that at first so powerfully struck 
me, of dignity, importance, and high-breeding, a true French polisson; 
for he called the dog round her, made it jump on her shoulder, and 
amused himself as, in England, only a schoolboy or a professed fox- 
hunter would have dreamt of doing Sarah was quiet when recon- 
ciled to the dog, or, rather, subdued by the Duke.”’ That gentleman 
also succeeded in embarrassing Fanny herself by talk about Cecilia 
and, a more difficult matter, in reducing his host to silence during this 
conversation. But at table Mr. Young regained confidence and con- 
versed in “very comic’’ French which made the Duke laugh at his 
blunders. After dinner Sarah managed to surprise him into an indis- 
cretion by ‘‘a little malice’’—no doubt in revenge for the dog episode. 
But Fanny noted that, when he was left to himself for a moment, all 
the gaiety of his manner disappeared, his air became ‘‘most gloomy,” 
and his face was ‘“‘enveloped in clouds of sadness and moroseness.”’ 

Of Sarah herself, except that she is acting as her father’s amanuensis 
or visiting with her mother, or, at one time, a governess,” we hear 


2 See Crabb Robinson's Diary, March 6, 1853: ‘“‘Saw Mrs. [Monckton] Milnes. My old 
friend Sarah Burney was her governess. She was a great favourite.’ 
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nothing more until 1796, when she appears as the anonymous author- 
ess of a novel—Clarentine. This first effort was followed in 1808 by 
Geraldine Fauconberg, and that successively by Traits of nature (1812), 
Tales of fancy (1815) (i.e., The shipwreck and The secret), Country 
neighbours (1820), and, finally, Romance of private life (i.e., Renuncia- 
tion and The hermitage) in 1839. The difficulty of procuring these nov- 
els today,’ though one at least ran into a second edition, seems to 
prove that they were not particularly popular even at a time when 
average fiction was very definitely inferior to that of our own age. 
But since Jane Austen and Walter Scott were the chief contemporary 
novelists, and among the lesser lights were Miss Edgeworth and Susan 
Ferrier, not to mention the “horrid”’ thrillers of the ‘‘Gothic”’ school, 
it is perhaps not surprising if Sarah Burney failed to attract a great 
many readers. For it must be frankly admitted that her books make 
hard going. This is due to two chief failings. When the lively, quick- 
witted, high-spirited Sally puts pen to paper with the intention of 
printing what she writes, she undergoes a complete metamorphosis, 
and her style is comparable with the worst passages in Camilla or The 
wanderer or The memoirs of Dr. Burney. Moreover, her plots are im- 
probable, and the characters as stilted as the language which they use. 
Even a commonplace love story, such as Geraldine Fauconberg, is spun 
out into three volumes by all sorts of absurd suspicions and conven- 
tions. But this writer, whose own life appears to have been wholly 
uneventful, is obviously happiest when concocting the most wildly 
impossible tales of crime or adventure. In The shipwreck, for example, 
a mother and daughter are cast on an uninhabited island in the Indian 
Ocean, where they are subsequently joined, first, by a young officer 
who is under suspicion by the mother as the villain of earlier episodes 
and, later, by a couple of melodramatic desperadoes marooned from 
another vessel. The young officer shows himself to be a blameless and 
completely chivalrous gentleman in circumstances which might easily 
have proved too much for his virtue; naturally, he is ultimately united 
to the young woman whom he has nobly supported and cherished in 
the days of her affliction. 

3 By the kindness of the librarians of the universities of Aberdeen and Manchester and 
of the University College of Belfast, I have been enabled to read Geraldine Fauconberg, 


The shipwreck, and Romance of private life at my leisure. The others are, of course, ob- 
tainable at the British Museum, etc. 
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In Renunciation the setting is more ordinary, but not so the story. 
In Cheltenham, of all places, a respectable couple of country trades- 
people are returning one night from the theater with their young ap- 
prentice, a child of eleven, when the latter is kidnapped by the villain, 
Mr. Wharton, who hisses in her ear: “Silence, or you die!’ The 
wretched Agnes is passed off as his heiress stepdaughter, recently 
dead, and is educated in Paris under the name of Lucy de Vere. This 
virtuous heroine, arrived at woman’s estate, discovers his motive and, 
renouncing riches and status, flees from his house. In Rome, where 
she goes in search of a supposed brother, she finds instead, first, a 
wealthy bachelor-uncle who adopts her and, next, a husband in Wal- 
singham, the heir to the fortune she has relinquished. Not content 
with this tissue of improbabilities, the author introduces a minor plot 
in which Wharton attempts to marry Agnes to his natural son, only to 
discover, when the plan miscarries, that the girl is his own long-lost 
daughter! 

In The hermitage, again, the heroine suspects her suitor of the mur- 
der of her brother. The hero’s innocence is eventually proved: Fred- 
erick had seduced a village maiden and been killed in revenge by her 
consumptive cousin. The girl, Ruth Nelson, commits suicide, and her 
whole family disappears, until the murderer returns to confess, save 
the hero, and die in prison himself before his trial. 

Sarah Burney’s characters all suffer from a curious liability to use 
the second-person singular in moments of emotion. Thus the mur- 
derer’s aunt cries, when she hears his confession: ““O what hast thou 
done, unhappy boy! Thou hast taken a life for which thou must for- 
feit thy own. We shall lose thee; my Ruth will die of hopeless sorrow— 
and thou—O heaven!—thou wilt perish by the sentence of the law!”’ 

The preface to Geraldine Fauconberg recalls the “sensibility” of 
Fanny Burney. The author dedicated her book to a Mrs. G (followed 
by nine asterisks): ‘“‘aware of the retired delicacy of your character— 
so firmly was I convinced that you would shrink from the idea of be- 
holding your name in print—that I repressed the earnest wish I had 
secretly indulged, of soliciting for my youthful Geraldine the honour 
and credit of your avowed countenance.” She attempted in her story 
to depict ‘‘a youthful female, blessed with protectors” and “to point 
out how, in the early stages of life, prosperity ought to be borne... . 
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that species of prosperity attendant upon elegant affluence, indulgent 
friends and the highly-valued attribute of distinguished beauty.”” She 
forbore to introduce “‘any atrocious character’”’ because Mrs. G. was 
known to “shudder at vice and malevolence, whether real or fictitious” 
—a forbearance which, as we have seen, must have cost her consider- 
able self-restraint. Two further specimens from the novel itself must 
suffice to illustrate the writer’s style. The hero, Ferdinand Lesmore, 
had aroused the fears of Geraldine by his correspondence with a cer- 
tain fair widow. This Mrs. Neville explains in a letter that his inter- 
ference had prevented her making an undesirable connection, and she 
continues in these terms: ‘Let her recollect, in extenuation of my 
folly, that mine, like hers, has not been a youth spent under the dis- 
cerning eye of a wise and virtuous monitress—that I never had a 
maternal guide nor any enlightened friend constantly at hand to sup- 
ply the afflicting loss—that the voice of truth never reached my ear 
till its sound penetrated from thence to my soul through the organs of 
Mr. Lesmore—that its first whisper stopped me in my mad career’’— 
and so on for ten more lines before the end of the sentence. 

Finally, when Geraldine and Ferdinand are at last betrothed, they 
transmit this explanation in a letter, signed by both, to Mme de St. 
Hermione, the noble émigrée who has been Geraldine’s ‘‘wise and 
virtuous monitress.’’ Here are two sentences from this effusion: “I 
read, in the presence of their noble-minded writer, the fraternal, judi- 
cious, and salutary counsels he had addressed to his interesting and 
candid correspondent. I wept with admiration and joy over proofs so 
affecting of the genuine worth of his nature; every sentiment exalted 
him in my esteem—endeared him to my heart.’ 

Crabb Robinson’s account of what Sarah would call his ‘‘lecture”’ 
of Country neighbours, which he was ‘‘trying to relish” in December, 
1831, will serve as a summary criticism of her “tea-table” novels: 
“Miss Burney’s attempt is character and dialogue, but in both she 
seems very inferior to her sister. Her dialogue is very coarse, all her 
titled persons talk in a very plebeian style The characters are 
feeble.”’ He adds that he will ‘‘hardly venture on another novel by 
Miss Burney.”’* Lamb’s critical judgment was apparently less proof 


4In fact, he read Renunciation in October, 1839, and found it ‘‘an interesting story.”’ 
A month later he abandoned an intended visit because he stayed to read The hermitage, 
which he picked up at the Athenaeum, but upon which he wrote no comment. 
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against his friendship for the writer, for in July, 1820, he composed a 
sonnet ‘“To Miss Burney on her Character of Blanch in Country Neigh- 
bours, a Tale,” in which, comparing her with Fanny’s Camilla, he 


wrote: 
Nor dost thou, Sarah, with unequal pace 


Her steps pursue. The pure romantic vein 

No gentler creature ever knew to feign 

Than thy fine Blanch, young with an elder grace, 
In all respects without rebuke or blame 
Answering the antique freshness of her name. 


It would searcely have been worth while to recall these forgotten 
tales to memory but for the fact that they form so surprising a con- 
trast to what we know of their author herself and to her letters to 
Crabb Robinson. Sixteen of these are extant and are among the liveli- 
est and most amusing in the whole thirty-four volumes of his cor- 
respondence. The friendship between the two began in 1829, when 
both were on their way to Rome, and it continued until Miss Burney’s 
death in 1844. Their first encounter is best described by Crabb Robin- 
son himself in his Reminiscences, October 25 [Rome]: 

The day before I left Florence I was told by a stranger that he had been 
travelling with a Miss Burney, a lady of a certain age, whom he gave a promis- 
ing account of I begged him to introduce me to her. On my telling her of 
my being well acquainted with her brother the admiral, my vanity was a little 
hurt by finding that she had never heard of me. She informed me that she had 
set out on this journey with a female friend who had deserted her at Dover, 
not daring to cross the water in rough weather. ‘I could not,” said Miss 
Burney, ‘‘afford to lose the money I had paid for my journey, board included, 
all the way to Milan” (or was it Florence?), ‘‘so I ventured alone without 
servant or acquaintance. My travelling companions were respectable”’ (Sir 
W. Fletcher was one who had named her to me) ‘“‘and I shall soon be at 
Rome.” I said we should be sure to meet there, and I offered her my services 
when we should meet again, which she accepted at once. I had not forgotten 
her when to-day on coming home I found on my table a letter from Ayrton to 
me introducing Miss Burney to me. “Who brought this?” I said to our land- 
lord. “The lady.” “What lady?” “The lady who is occupying the rooms be- 
low.” “Is she at home?” “Yes.” I went down and was received by her with a 
hearty laugh. She told me that, bringing many letters from England, she had 
separated them into bundles, and had not opened those addressed to Rome. 
Our irregular introduction was now legalised, and we became well acquainted, 
as will appear hereafter. Our acquaintance ripened into friendship, which did 
not end but with her life She at once confessed that she was obliged to 
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be economical, and I made an arrangement for her which reduced her expenses 
considerably. I had before this time found that the German artists dined at a 
respectable but cheap restaurant in the Corso, the Lepré, and I occasionally 
saw ladies there, Italian not English. There were several rooms, one small 
with a single table which our party could nearly fill. This I engaged frequent- 
ly. Lintroduced Miss Burney to our party. She became our pet and generally 
dined with us. When I was elsewhere, there were several proud to take her. 


Crabb Robinson and she soon became intimate and saw many of the 
sights of Rome together—among others the statues at the Capitol. 
When she went on to Florence early in 1830, her friend was in Sicily 
and the south, but he was able to give her introductions to Niccolini, 
the Italian poet, and to Landor, both of whom appreciated their inter- 
course with her. She became sufficiently intimate with the former to 
dedicate one of her novels to him, while Landor wrote of her, after his 
first visit, as ‘‘one of the most agreeable and intelligent women I have 
met abroad,”’ and the acquaintance was kept up both in Italy and 
later when they both lived in Bath. Crabb Robinson first took him to 
call on her there in March, 1840, finding, so he said, “that Landor was 
really in want of objects of interest.’’ It was at Miss Burney’s sugges- 
tion that both men went next day to call on Manning, the friend of 
Lamb. 

The correspondence with Crabb Robinson began as soon as their 
stay in Rome came to an end; consequently, we are able to trace most 
of her movements in Italy and after her return to England, but there 
is nothing to fill the gap between March, 1831, when she writes from 
Florence, and February, 1835, when she is already settled in a board- 
ing-house in Bath. And, apart from the information she gives in her 
letters of her experiences there, in Clifton, and, finally, in Cheltenham, 
there is little to be gleaned concerning her later life. She tells us her- 
self of the annuity of £200 from Mme D’Arblay which eased her last 
four years, and, among minor details, we learn from Crabb Robinson 
that he spent a week with her in Cheltenham a few months before the 
end. But her letters, and particularly those which describe her board- 
ing-house acquaintances, her ailments, and the trivial daily round of 
her life in Bath or Cheltenham, suffice to conjure up for us her per- 
sonality with the “native spirits” and “distinguished ability” which 
were hers from early childhood. ‘I could write volumes more in this 
chit-chat way” she concludes the epistle of December 9, 1842 (No. 
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XIV). One can only regret that she has not done so, but has given us 
instead the dreary novels which are a poor substitute for the wit, dis- 
cernment, and power of characterization which are so attractive in her 
letters. Let them speak for themselves and prove that the youngest of 
the Burneys had her full share of the family charm and talent. 


I 
FLORENCE, Friday 19th 
March 
My KIND AND DEAR Mr. RoBINSON 

It will be pleasant to you if I begin my letter by telling you that my poor 
invalid niece is somewhat better. I have not yet heard directly from her 
Mother since I arrived at Florence: but I have seen a letter from Pisa in which 
the Barretts are mentioned, and the dear girl® is stated to be amending. This 
was received the day before yesterday. I am almost certain there will be a 
letter for me at the Post to-day, but I would not wait for its reception to begin 
a little chat with you.—The journey from Rome was uneventful, but sociable 
and good humoured. We had the most favourable weather possible; plenty of 
room, a very civil Vetturino, and much better accommodations at the Inns 
than on the Siena Road I had been induced to expect. I would have travelled 
on very contentedly with the Doctor and Madam—they rather grew upon 
me—but their demoiselle was a cheat—she appeared for the first day, or half 
day, rational and pleasing—but afterwards betrayed herself to be vapid, and 
empty-headed, and a spoilt-child—and she annoyed me by the most insuffer- 
able tittering laughs, shrill and causeless, that I ever remember. I was glad to 
get quit of her, though her name is made classical by W. Scott—She is a 
descendent of his Catherine Seton, and herself a Catherine Seton. 

We all put up on arriving at Featherstone’s Hotel d’Europe, where the 
Kirklands still remain. But they leave Florence tomorrow, and go as far as 
Pisa or Leghorn with Miss Seton and her brother. They then part, the Setons 
to cross the Simplon, the Kirklands to go by Genoa to Paris. I am staying 
with my friends the Wilbrahams, till I hear from Mrs. Barrett. Florence is in 
great beauty, and I think looks more like what Florence ought to be than when 
I saw it before. Yet the season is extraordinarily backward: but the sky is 
blue, and the sun is bright, and there are indications of approaching foliage 
which I hope will in due time keep their sign of promise.—Now tell me about 
yourself and Co.—Had you a pleasant journey? Did you set out the day you 
had appointed? Were you comfortable at your resting places? Were you 
robbed, or murdered, or poisoned by Mal-aria on the Pontine Marshes? Is 
Naples gay and lovely, and noisy and dirty as represented? Have you likeable 
lodgings?—And what have you gone out for to see?—I want to hear all how 
and about it.—By the way, I forgot to tell you that we spent half a day at 


5’ Henrietta Barrett, died 1833, daughter of Mrs. Charlotte Barrett, Miss Burney’s niece. 
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Siena, and visited the Cathedral, and Baptistry, and the great fountain—and, 
if it had not been for Roman remembrances, still so fresh in our memory, such 
sights would have been very much more satisfactory.— 

Your young companions I trust, have comported themselves like good 
boys, and are still held worthy to be well thumped about, and well laughed 
at—and do not lose their talent of making toast well, nor their zeal for sight- 
seeing, nor any other of their recommendable qualities. Remember me to 
them in the most friendly, grateful, and Aunt-like manner. I always look upon 
sociable and good-humoured young men as Nephews,—and thereby am pay- 
ing a compliment I think to my real Nephews. 

Have you seen any thing of the loving Dr. Harwood,* or his Sir William?— 

Remember if you come to Florence that I may be heard of till the month of 
May at Casa Pepe, Via Pepe, the residence of the Misses Wilbraham, who 
from thence mean to establish themselves in some Villa a few miles out of 
Florence for the Summer—such residences being very bearable in this part of 
Italy even in hot weather. 

Adieu my dear friend. May all health, and spirits, and enjoyment of what 
you are seeing attend you. Write soon, and believe me ever most truly yours 

S. H. Burney 
Al Cottissimo Signor 
Il Signor E. C. [sic] Robinson 
Signor Inglese 
Ferma in Posta 
Napoli 
Direct a la Signora 
Sigra. S. H. Burney 
Poste Restante 
Firenze 


II 
FLORENCE,{May 19th, 1830 
My DEAR Sir, 

I begin with the due formality of which your “dear Madam,” set me the 
example—otherwise, I should naturally have begun with “My dear friend.” 
However, I will not quarrel with such a letter as yours whatever may have 
been its beginning or its end; for its middle—its body was charming, like a 
Torso repaired at the extremities by an inferior artist but perfect as far as its 
original Sculptor had carried it. You are worthy to travel and to see lovely 
countries for you do enjoy such sights with true spirit. I followed you step by 
step (on the Map s’entend) and I promise you that if ever I proceed so far as 
Naples, I shall make your letter the companion of my way—I have been very 
stationary since my last, not even having yet been to Pisa. Poor Mrs. Barrett 
frankly told me that her lodging was too confined to admit me when I first 


*A young M.D. of Sheffield. Sir William has not been identified. 
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arrived here—and though she has often hoped during Henrietta’s gleams of 
amendment, to get her either to the Baths of St. Giuliano, near Pisa, or to the 
Baths of Lucca, or to the Village of Saravezza, at any of which places I was 
to have joined her, the poor girl has always disappointed her expectations by 
some fresh attack and they are still at Pisa and I am still at Florence. I might 
indeed have taken a lodging near them—but the young invalid was forbidden 
to speak, at one time forbidden to see any one but her Mother or Sister, and 
every moment of that poor Mother’s time was necessarily devoted to her girl. 
My friends here therefore advised and persuaded me to stay with them—and 
but for the very variable and often very alarming accounts from Pisa, I should 
have been extremely comfortable. Florence has improved upon me by seeing 
it in the Spring. It has justified its name and its dedication to Flora, and been 
a perfect Garden of all colours, all forms, and all delicious odours. The Gallery 
is within an easy distance, and I go to it two or three times a week. The Pitti 
Palace is also an inexhaustible resource; and there are some smaller collections 
well worth examination—and many lovely Villas and Gardens to which, in 
the Wilbrahams’ carriage, I am able to gain easy access. Besides these induce- 
ments to like Florence, I have had, and still have a renewal of an old mania; a 
drawing mania, and instead of a language master, have treated myself with a 
drawing Master, and fagged as hard as if fagging for bread. One amongst my 
many imperfections is that of never being able to engage in any pursuit with 
healthy and rational moderation. ‘The Cynthia of the minute” swallows me 
up, crust and crumb, body and mind. I have repeatedly drawn from seven 
o’clock with only brief intervals of rest for meais, till six or seven in the 
evening. Do not suppose I mean this as a boast, for seriously speaking, I know 
it to be absurd: but, rather than not talk of Self, one tells even what would be 
more to ones credit to conceal.—Whilst Lord Burghursh’ remained, there was 
the additional amusement of Theatricals at his Private Theatre. Talk of my 
exclusive devotion to a favorite pursuit!—lIt is a joke compared to his frenzy 
for Music!—The day never passed without Rehearsals, sometimes of eight 
hours duration, never less than three or four. There were generally two Repre- 
sentations a week, and of such a length, that I have actually been from eight in 
the evening till half past one detained as weary spectatrice of his Operas. I 
went to two, both of his own composing. One was the favorite and pretty 
Opera of The Siege of Belgrade, originally set by Horace, and new set by Lord 
Burghursh!! The Chorus Singers were all Italians, and at their wits’ end to 
know how to pronounce the words they had to sing;—so, many of them put 
words of their own to the notes, such as “Oibo,”’ or ‘““Ahimé’’—and in the 
general hubbub, they did very well. The other Opera was Italian, and if it had 
not been so desperately long, would have gone off triumphantly. There were 
luckily plenty of ices, and when all was over, a good supper for those who liked 
it—Another night, I went to see Lady Burghursh act in an Italian Play. 
She pronounced her part admirably, but was not a very clear speaker, for none 
7 John Fane, Lord Burghersh, later eleventh Earl of Westmorland. 
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but first-rate actors are. She performed with good sense, and her deportment 
was Lady-like—but the character was too young for her, & she often made it 
harsh instead of playfully capricious. Of course, she was much applauded, & 
by no one more, nor sooner, than by her good-natured husband.—There seems 
a doubt whether his Lordship will return to his long-held situation here (he 
has been English Ambassador at Florence twelve years) and the Natives ap- 
pear to regret him extremely.—How shocked you must have been by the sud- 
den death of Lady Northampton! It was a most afflicting event to her hus- 
band & family. 

Who should start up before me at the Gallery the other day, but Mr. 
Botherington!—He gave me the latest news of you I could hope to receive, and 
the sight of him, for once, gave me pleasure, for he reminded me of my friends 
at Rome and of Rome itself.—I have very comfortable letters from England; 
one, especially, from Mad™e d’Arblay written in excellent spirits—In the 
course of June, I am likely, at last, to join Mrs. Barrett. My friends the 
Wilbrahams will be going themselves about the middle of the month to attend 
the Illuminazione at Pisa, a festival that occurs only once in three years, and 
will this summer be more brilliant than usual. They will take me to Pisa with 
them, after I shall have spent with them about a fortnight at a Villa two or 
three miles from hence which they have engaged for three months. By that 
time I trust Mrs. Barrett may be able to remove her poor girl to Lucca. I 
should be sorry to spend much time at Pisa in hot weather—Thank Mr. 
Richmond for the agreeable little addition he made to your letter, and give 
my kind regards to him either in writing, if you are parted, or by word of 
mouth. The Moriers will be detained another winter in Italy by the delicate 
state of health of their dear boy. They are now at Castel a Mare. Mrs. Payne 
I hear nothing of except from my Sister d’Arblay who says she is gay & well. 
We have had the most splendid and interesting Ballet at the Pergola I ever 
witnessed—It is founded on the Mournful story of Ines di Castro—and the 
principal Actrice performed so admirably that she made me cry like a child!— 
The news of our poor King are a little better, and I cannot but hope he may yet 
rally, for we have nothing better to supply his place, & I have always had a 
sneaking kindness for him. If you want light easy Italian reading, get Giraud’s 
Commedie—They are excessively amusing & some are farcical & some are 
grave, but all full of action, & with a good deal of character well delineated & 
well supported—Books are so cheap here, that I bought Nota’s Comedies, 
which are in great repute & often acted, and are printed in eight duodecimo 
volumes for Six Pauls! 

Adieu my dear friend. Still when you favour me with your remembrance 
direct Poste Restante Firenze. Yours most truly, 

S. H. Burney 
H. C. Robinson Esqr. 
Poste Restante 
Roma 
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III 
Saturday, June 5th. 1826 [= 1830] 
My pbEaR FRIEND, 

Business must take the lead—I therefore begin by telling you that the 
Illuminare at Pisa is to be on the 16th.—That the gayities at that place, what- 
ever they may be, are to last three or four days. That I was offered a bed at a 
private house, in the Lung’Arno for three or siz nights, at the price of 3 
Zecchine. Probably accommodations would be cheaper in other parts of the 
town, but they try to make a good harvest every where.—Mrs. Barrett is 
chearing up with the hope that her poor girl is doing better, and if the present 
amendment continues, she writes that her “present plan is to set off next 
Monday, the 7th for the Baths of Lucca, making two days journey of the 
thirty miles thither, and putting a mattress in the carriage for Henrietta to 
rest upon.” —The Baths of San Iuliano, it appears by this, will not be resorted 
to, the Physician thinking that the weather would soon become too hot for 
them. Should Henrietta actually accomplish the removal, I shall join her 
Mother at the Baths of Lucca without troubling my head about the Illuminare 
at all. Till I really hear however, that the poor girl has been able to undertake 
and positively to succeed in terminating the journey, I shall not quit Florence, 
or at least its neighbourhood ;—I am now at about a mile and a half from the 
Porta Pinti, at Villa Niccolini, in full sight of Fiesole, in a large and cool house, 
where I should be well content to remain some time.—Mry friends here, how- 
ever, go themselves on the 15th to Pisa—but with a party, and there would be 
no convenient means of taking me and my luggage with them. If, when they 
depart, Mrs. Barrett has not established herself at Lucca, I shall repair to my 
old quarters at Florence, (the Hotel de l'Europe) and there await her move- 
ments, or return hither with the Miss Wilbrahams when they come back from 
the Illuminare.—I should tell you, as you are good enough to take so warm an 
interest in Henrietta, that Dr. Peebles who spends his Summers at Geneva, 
called upon Mrs. Barrett in his way thither, and confirmed, by the opinions 
he gave, all that had been asserted by her Italian Physician, giving her con- 
fidence in her present adviser, and a glimmering of hope from the influence of 
climate, change of scene, & chearful associates. He and many others, think 
that her complaints are in part spasmodic, and on the nerves—The improve- 
ment at the present moment is this—that they are able, when pain and in- 
flamation attack her, to substitute leeches for bleeding with a lancet. The 
latter method always weakens far the most. 

Our friend Richmond’s request about letters shall be most punctually at- 
tended to.—How glad I should be if circumstances caused us to meet again! I 
would compound for losing, at sight of him in a new place, some of the Roman 
associations of ideas connected in my mind at present with his name and re- 
membrance. Why should it not be as well to think of Mr. Richmond? amidst 


8 Richmond, an American minister who made Crabb Robinson's acquaintance and 
became his traveling companion in Italy. Later he proved a great nuisance when he de- 
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sun-shine, hot weather and rural scenery, as amidst frost, & snow and rain 
and mud, in cold palaces and in starving galleries. But still somehow, tho.’ 
I abused them at the time, I love the recollection (almost) of the very dirt of 
Rome, and of its spouts, and I had nearly said of its smells and fleas!—Your 
coming to the Baths of Lucca I will not hold to be impossible. All I have heard 
induces me to think you might find the situation very elegible. You wd. have 
as cool air as you can reasonably expect in Italy. Very good & accessible 
society; newspapers and Reading Rooms,—and you would have the pleasure 
of giving pleasure to a friend—myself. 

I congratulate you on the enjoyment you must have derived from your 
delightful Tour. How enviable I thought you all the time I was reading your 
little account.—It made me exclaim with Shakespear’s Beatrice—“‘Oh that I 
were & man!” 

There is no “Feast of Flowers’ at Pisa, but there is one between Rome and 
Florence, at Monte Fiascone I believe: but the exact time I do not find easy 
to learn.—By the way, do not regret too much the not having seen the 
Aqueduct at Maddelena, wch. tho’ I dare say very fine, you will be sure to 
hear is finer than any thing else the moment you are found out not to have 
visited it!—I hardly ever speak of any beautiful object that I am not asked if I 
have seen another at such or such a place, and then assured that the one I have 
seen is not worth looking at in comparison.—Where do you lodge at Rome? 
Have you ever seen again my good little Columba? What have you done with 
Mr. Smyth? Is Mr. Goetzenberg® (I do not know how to spell the name) at 


present in the Great City. If you see him, give him my best regards & good 
wishes. Adieu my dear friend—Yours here & every where most truly Yrs. 
S. H. B. 


P.S. The Miss Wilbrahams would welcome you most readily—They know 
you thro’ me. 
Allo Signor 

Signor H. C. Robinson 


Poste Restante 
Roma 


IV 


My KIND AND UNCAPRICIOUS FRIEND 

To be what I have called you is a great merit—I am not sure that (in some 
cases) it is a merit to which I myself have any title to lay claim! Were I put to 
the Bar it would puzzle me how to deny that I do occasionally exhibit very 
pretty specimens of this fashionable failing, particularly towards newly- 
formed acquaintances—people that have pleased me on meeting them for a 


termined to be made a bishop in order to convert the Turks! He also borrowed money and 
generally proved to be a most undesirable acquaintance. 


* Gétzenberger, a German artist. 
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time or two, and then been thought of and wished for no more.—Such folks 
however, I never dreamt of classing amongst my friends, as I now venture con- 
fidently to class you.—But something too much of this. Let me tell you of 
Lucca Baths, & Henrietta Barrett and a little English gossip in letters from 
thence. 

We are in a little Paradise. Nothing can be more lovely than our surround- 
ing scenery, which reminds me at once of the hanging woods and Avon River 
at Bristol Hotwells and of the terraced walks, and gushing waters or cascatel- 
lini and shady clumps of Malvern Hills.—Evenings and early mornings are 
deliciously cool, and nobody stirs till near seven o’clock, and many are out by 
four A.M. and return at eight to lie down again & sleep if they can.—Our 
invalid by very slow degrees we hope improves: but inflamation will return 
from fortnight to fortnight, & then fresh bleeding (Cautiously performed how- 
ever) becomes indispensable. She is generally in good spirits and looks better 
than you would expect but very very pale-—Her dear Mother lets no one be 
her nurse but herself, and it is wonderful to see what extraordinary fatigue 
mother-love carried her through. She is well, sweet soul, and rather enjoys 
this hot weather, at least, likes it much better than our English soi-disant 
summers. Barrett writes from Brighton, 6th July—‘‘We are inundated with 
rain and have continual storms.”’ If you delay your meditated visit hither till 
September, dear friend, two evils will happen, one to you, and one to us—The 
rains here will have set in, and you will be able to enjoy none of the beauties of 
the place—and, furthermore, we shall have left it probably for Florence, and 
shall thereby miss seeing you at either place. So, do try and make the little 
scapata towards the end of August. You may travel cool, by setting out in the 
evening, and jogging on all night. I came with a jewel of a Vetturino, named 
Bastiano, recommended at Mde. Hombert’s Hotel, & tho’ I believe not the 
cheapest of his race, he was the most good-humoured, and had an easy, clean 
carriage, and good horses, and we performed the journey in a day, arriving 
here a little after ten, and leaving Florence at 4 5. Bastiano took a liking 
to me, as in duty bound for the liking I took to him, and comes to see me 
whenever he brings new live-cargoes to this place. My dear friend, my 
Italian speaking is here quite at a dead stand, for I see none but English 
people, except our maid and occasionally a Shop-keeper. But I read only 
Italian books—and have just finished Niccolini’s Foscarini which is a fine 
masculine, energetic performance, & gave me much pleasure and makes me 
admire and respect the Author.—If I were not here, I should like to be with 
you at Florence, getting acquainted with the looks at least of clever people, 
and hearing the Tuscan language hourly spoken in its perfection. But after 
all, the Roman accent for my money! The Florentines despise it greatly how- 
ever, and perhaps they may be right: yet to foreign ears it is far the most 
agreeable, and I always have found it easier to understand. 

We are very little incommoded by gnats. I am sorry they so torment you. 
It is to make up for all the unaccountable impunity with which you escaped 
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through the plague of fleas at Rome. Never was such a thing known as an 
uncomplaining Englishman the first year of facing the myriads of Roman 
fleas! 

Pray, if you have no particular reason for not doing it, read Alfieri’s Auto- 
Biography, were it only to admire his truly respectable industry at an ad- 
vanced period of life, and his success in acquiring Greek from its very begin- 
ning after he was turned I believe of fifty. His style is clear and easy, very 
unlike his Tragic diction.— 

You are aware, I believe, that another year in Italy is prescribed for our 
sick girl, & I think it very probable she, and we all may winter at Rome. I 
leave them to their own discussions about it—but I must own it would give 
me very great pleasure to revisit that place again, and your being there we 
ALL look forward to as a special inducement, for we hope you would come and 
chat at evenings by our fire side, & now and then accompany us to some 
favorite haunt. 

You will be glad to hear that Bertollini’s nose is a little out of joint. A 
young German from Mannheim, (a picture dealer, I believe) who showed the 
Paynes civility when abroad, is now in London, reigning paramount in 
Sarah’s good graces. He is said to be handsome, and well-mannered, and goes 
a great deal to James Street, where moreover, we have been taking a new 
series of dancing lessons of a crack Master, and we perform surpassingly at 
all our second-rate balls!—Che reba!— 

Do you remember (I do not) the following Epitaph in Poet’s Corner? It 
was sent us by one who lately went over the Abbey. ‘“Spes, vermes, et Ego.””— 
How quaint & queer—Yet one may think it into good sense.—The Pavillion 
at Brighton is left by the late King to his reigning brother, and it is supposed 
the present Sovereign will reside there a good deal.— 

I delight in Mr. Finch’s kindness to young Heely. As for his affront against 
me, dear Man, I can only laugh. Who ever heard of returning Gentlemens 
visits, unless old & infirm, or habitual invalids like Dr. Nott, unable even to 
pay a visit at all, though glad to receive them. I shall be writing soon to Mrs. 
Finch, & without seeming to know of her husband’s miff, shall tell her how 
much I regretted not seeing him when he called, & how sorry I was that 
custom prevented my doing myself the pleasure of returning the visit he so 
kindly paid me. 

I have met here again two of the English ladies I knew at Rome—Mrs. 
Bertie and Mrs. Heath. Mrs. Bertie’s history is a very singular one. She was 
married at eighteen by a young man of high family who took her I believe off a 
country stage. She has always conducted herself irreproachably, though very 
beautiful, and very generally admired. But the connexions of her husband 
have never forgiven the match & stirred themselves so effectually to separate 
them, that they got him appointed to a Ship shortly after the union; he 
sailed, leaving her in a family way—and neither he nor the vessel have ever 
been heard of since!—Her child died soon after its birth, & she poor thing, 
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with broken health & spirits, remains a widow, having no object to attach her 
to life but a brother who is in the Medical profession in England, and at- 
tended her to Italy when she first came half dying & supposed to be in a Con- 
sumption. Since I met her at Rome she has been at Naples—then went back 
early in June to Rome, and caught the Mal-aria fever, and is now at these 
Baths slowly recovering.— 

I hope the story you promise me will be gayer than mine—but it cannot be 
truer, and that must give it merit if Arthur Barrett, my niece’s youngest boy 
is right. A lady offered him for his holiday reading, a Novel or a Volume of 
History, & he chose the History because ‘‘Novels don’t prove what they tell, 
and Histories do.”—Sometimes, he might have added.— 

Mrs. Barrett & her dear girls desire their best compliments to you. Always 
remember me kindly to Mr. Richmond, & believe me ever your obliged and 
affectionate friend & servant 
S. H. Burney 

One of my namesake’s letters came to me at Florence—It was in German, 
& I declare I will not betray any of the secrets it contained! Her Christian 
name I found was Eliza.—But for that name, I might have suspected it to be a 
love-letter to myself from Mr. Goetzenberg. 

July 19th 
Casa Lena, Ponte Seraglio 
Bagni di Lucca 
Allo Signor 
Signor H. C. Robinson 
Poste Restante 
Firenze 


[On outside of letter:] 

I fancy you could look up as a young Roman Gent: did when asked at a party 
how he did, and answer with a sentimental shrug—‘‘Sudo!’’—I asked at a 
shop whether they anticipated any greater heat than we had last Friday— 


“Perché no?” said the man, proud of his Italian sun.— 
19 July—1830 


V 

DEAR FRIEND 

We are inexpressably anxious to hear the opinion of some sensible man on 
the subject of the probable consequences of the ferment in France. Here we 
see only twaddling women, as ignorant and perhaps even more prejudiced 
than ourselves. Mrs. Barrett, after the 7th or 15 of September thinks of re- 
pairing for some time to Florence; and thence, if deemed advisable by abler 
judges than herself, to Rome for the winter.—Are you inclined to think such 
a project judicious for unprotected women?—England she is afraid of carrying 
her invalid back to this winter; and Florence would be too cold for her. There 
remains little choice between Pisa and Rome, and the only advantage of the 
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former over the latter is, that it is nearer Leghorn, from whence, in case of 
rational alarm, means of embarkation for England might with comparative 
facility be obtained. Have the charity, dear friend, to give us a little bit of a 
notion of the light in which this business appears to you. Will the European 
Powers be wicked enough to interfere in the internal affairs of France? Or, if 
they forbear, will the leven work in other oppressed States, & render the spirit 
of Insurrection the general order of the day?—-Amongst the innumerable on- 
dits of the moment, it is said that Piedmont is already in great disturbance; 
that the infatuated Charles Xth. means to take refuge at Rome; that the 
English are held in the bitterest abhorrence throughout France; and that very 
probably discontents may break out at Milan, &c, &c, &c.—We hear and say 
little, for we are all as unknowing as the Babes in the Wood: but we want to 
have a little sense put into us, and we entreat you to do us the good office of 
trying to perform that service for us. Perhaps it is yet early days to ask you in 
what aspect public affairs present themselves to your mind: but even your 
confusion of ideas on the subject will be clearer than our utter darkness: and 
so, write my dear friend, & above all, tell us whether you meditate any 
change in your own plans.—And tell us also where to hear of you when we 
get to Florence. 

Mrs. Barrett and her daughters send their best compliments. It would give 
them very sincere pleasure to see you again; and you would have a kind 
pleasure also in seeing the progress (gradual though it may be) that our dear 
Henrietta is making. 

Believe me ever, my dear Mr. Robinson, 
Your obliged and attached friend 
S. H. Burney 


Have they not got a funny, stump-about, populace King in Billy IV? 


August 12th 1830 
Casa Lena, Ponte Seraglio 
Bagni di Lucca 


Allo Signor 
Signor H. C. Robinson 
Poste Restante 
Firenze 


August 30th 
Baeni pi Lucca 

My DEAR FRIEND 

Mr. Richmond gave me yesterday afternoon a very agreeable surprise by 
suddenly making his appearance here, & delivering to me your kind little 
note.—After sitting with us some time, he expressed a wish to call upon Mrs. 
Heath up at the Bagni Caldi, and glad of a walk, I accompanied him to shew 
him the way. He returned afterwards to tea here, and was very pleasant and 
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made a highly favourable impression upon Mrs. Barrett & her girls, who 
were, as well as myself, quite sorry he could not make a longer stay amongst 
us.— 

And so, you naughty Varlet, you will not come and take a peep at us!— 
Well then, the mouse must come to your heavy-sterned mountain. I am in- 
tending to be at Florence about the 7th. or 8th. Septr. a week sooner than my 
present associates, for the sake of seeing more of my friends the Wilbrahams, 
who will be leaving their Villa Niccolini about that time, to spend a few days 
in Florence previous to setting their faces homewards. I have not decided yet 
where I shall lodge if I make any stay at Florence, but purpose sleeping at 
least one night at Madme. Hombert’s Hotel, where I was well treated and 
reasonably charged on my former residence.—To say the truth (entre nous, 
be it spoken) I have had rurality enough, and to spare—and shall be very glad 
to see you, and the Venus di Medici and the Pitti Palace, and the Theatres, 
and a hundred other Urbane delights, in exchange for vineyards and vipers, 
Cottages and scorpions, and other such inviting Italian pastorals.— 

I am very thankful to you for your proposed scheme for getting me access 
to Galigani’s paper: but I had already subscribed for it at a shop kept here by 
an Englishman who lets it out at so much a month, and sends it to me very 
regularly for two hours each time. I warmly and admiringly approve of all the 
French have done hitherto—May the Spaniards acquit themselves only half 
as well!— 

Mrs. Barrett and her girls will I trust be able to follow me to Florence be- 
fore the middle of the month—Henrietta gains ground very slowly—Her pres- 
ent physician, with all due hatred of bleeding, was however compelled two 
days ago to take from her ten ounces.— 

Adieu my dear friend. All here join with me in kindest regards,— 

Yours ever truly 
S. H. Burney 


My companions have given up, I believe, all thoughts of Rome for this win- 
ter.—Nobody encourages Mrs. Barrett to go there for various reasons.— 


Allo Signor 
Signor H. C. Robinson 
Poste Restante 
Firenze 


VII 
November 28th 1830. FLORENCE 
My DEAR FRIEND 
There was a passage in your letter that made me start and grin with satis- 
faction,—it was this—“unless I can meet with agreeable apartments, I shall 
cut and run—either Southwards to Naples, or Northwards to Florence.”— 
But that maladetta Minerva Library has spoilt my sport, and there you are, I 
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suppose for the winter. Well—I wish you comfortable, and if you can find the 
way of becoming so, I will e’en reconcile myself to your absence: but I do miss 
you much, though we were not in the same house. I gradually withdraw my- 
self from the few English fine gents I am bound to bow to when they pass, 
(always excepting the good and friendly Shaldhams) and have fallen into a 
little sociable set, where I can drink tea in my bonnet, and hear a little rational 
talk which being in French, I am able to chime in with. A Mde. La Riviere, a 
Swiss, who is very musical, and gives lessons when she can get scholars—and a 
Mde. and Mile. Le Brun, the latter a clever painter, or paintress, or paintrice 
(which should it be?) are my new associates, not forgetting Monr. La Riviere 
who is a Negociant, and a civil and not ill-informed man. We laugh, and chat, 
and are at ease together, and give each other Swiss Goutés, and walk home like 
scrubs, and wear no fine cloaths. And at Lady Dorothea’s I see heaps of folks 
with mines of wealth on their backs, and not a real cordial face amongst 
them.—Then there is my Marchettini, the drawing-Master, a kind hearted 
and sensible man with whom I now and then trudge to the Opera or Play, and 
who is soon to get me tickets for the Goldoni Theatre where an expert set of 
dilletanti performers will be giving their representations. These sort of doings 
amuse me fifty times more than seeing fine caps and hats, and eating ices in a 
circle with men and women who all seem to be made of ice too.— 

The Wilbrahams have got no further than Geneva, and there pitched their 
tent, an’please you, for the winter—They took fright at the state of Paris 
during the cries for the condemnation of the Polignac Ministry; and now they 
have got into a set they like, with Sismondi, the Author, at its head, and their 
brother will not be coming to meet them at Paris as they expected; and so they 
are fixtures like Mont Blanc, though not perhaps quite so permanently.— 
There is, or was lately at Geneva, a young Russian Lady, very beautiful, 
acquainted with all languages, an Improvisatrice, turning all heads by her 
talents, winning all hearts by her manners—and, in short, the Corinne of her 
day. They were to meet her at Mde. Sismondi’s, and, I own, I did envy them 
the treat. Here there is nothing to distinguish one Jack or one Gill from 
another. 

Are you fond of Monkeys?—Prince Demidoff who built a fine Villa near 
Florence, chose to furnish it with outlandish animals of various sorts, such as 
Reindeer, Siberian Dogs, Cockatoos, Eagles, and tho’ last not least, a whole 
legion of Monkeys. An English party of Ladies and children, went lately to 
see this precious Repository, and one of the poor children held forth to a 
Monkey in its wooden cage, a walnut—the brute seized her hand, and tore it 
so unmercifully that there is danger of her losing forever the use of one finger 
and her thumb! So much for ferocious pets!—We have had another shocking 
adventure here. A young Englishman who had established a large Straw-hat 
manufactory, quarrelled with some of his work people and dismissed them. 
He received sundry anonymous letters threatening his life if he did not take 
back at least some of the set. These he disregarded; & being a stout-bodied 
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and stout-hearted man, went about fearlessly and at all hours unarmed. He 
slept always at a little Villa about a mile from one of the gates, & in going 
towards it last Sunday Night, he was attacked by siz ruffians, and literally 
hacked to pieces by their knives, for there was scarcely a part of his body 
unwounded. Two, if not three of the Assassins have been taken; and one of 
these has some of his front teeth knocked out by the vigorous blows which in 
self-defence the poor victim dealt about him. Col. Shaldham says he was one 
of the handsomest men almost ever seen, and was but eight and twenty. 

If you ever see Dr. Nott, pray present my compliments to him, and tell him 
I heard lately from my kind friend Mrs. Gregor, who has got a pleasant house 
and garden near Dorking in Surry, and seems much pleased with her new 
home, and with its friendly neighbourhood. 

I am told in a letter from England that Mr. and Mrs. Morier mean to spend 
the winter at Nice, but by your having seen him so lately at Rome, I imagine 
they must have given up that intention. They and you, are almost the only 
folks I should feel intimate with at Rome.—I really wonder at, and am sorry 
that our tastes differ so much that you do not like Pignotti!® though I like him 
so very much. I have read as far as the beginning of the seventh vol: and 
every day my interest in the work encreases. His reflexions indeed are not 
very brilliant, deep, or new, but they are sagacious and just; and independent- 
ly of the style, the subject is, to my thinking, highly curious, and chiefly from 
its extraordinary resemblance to the turbulent spirit of the little Grecian 
Republics, who, like the Florentines, the inhabitants of Pisa, Genoa, and 
Venice, were always at daggers drawn, and yet flourishing, wealthy, and de- 
votedly fond of the fine arts. To be sure, the Greeks fought their own battles, 
whereas the Italians hired mercinaries & entrusted their command to Con- 
dottiere. Amongst these scamps of the world, were some remarkably clever, 
and not wholly undeserving men—I mean in a moral point of view. It is also 
interesting to trace the slow and yet uninterrupted progress of the Medici 
family. You first hear of them the latter end of the eleventh century—they lie 
by for some twenty or thirty years; then starts up another of the race, & 
another, and another; and they are always popular, and some of the early ones 
were truly patriotic—One volume, and not the least interesting, gives an 
account of the revival of science and literature, and a summary of the life of 
some of the most distinguished amongst the early Poets, Mathematicians, 
Lawyers & Artists, &c.—I must say, that the Florentines were less inexcusable 
in their conduct towards Dante than I had supposed. But you know all that, 
& so, basta cosi.— 

[At the top of the first page:] 

Write again, my dear friend, as often as the Spirit moves you, and tell me 
when and what you have heard of Mr. Richmond. Give my compliments to 


Mynheer Goetzenberg, & believe me ever truly yours 
S. H. Burney 


10 Lorenzo Pignotti, historiographer to the kingdom of Etruria, 1801; rector of the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, 1809; died, 1812, 
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We have beautiful weather—a little cold, but fine for walking—How does mud 
flourish this year at Rome? 


[On the outside of letter:] 
The accounts from Pisa are much the same. Mrs. Barrett & her girls was 
[“‘were” written above] delighted to hear of the arrival there of the father &sons 
of the “wearisome wife” who came with you to call upon me one morning. 
Hang me if I have not forgotten her name! The Barretts are fond of Enty- 
mology—but the Lady they presently found out to be a mere Goody. I fancy 
folks are more sociable & life finer at Pisa than here. 
All’ Signor 
Signor H. C. Robinson 
Poste Restante 
Roma 


VIII 


My DEAR FRIEND 

In these “spirit-stirring times,’’ I thought a letter from one whe leads so 
monotonous a life as I do, would come with singular disadvantage; so I have 
been waiting to hear from one or other of my few correspondents in England, 
hoping to glean out of their letter something to insert in my own. A few days 
since, I received a good-humoured & amusing-enough despatch from Sarah 
Payne. A Mr. Manning (do you know him?—I do not) a Persian traveller 


and a friend of my late dear brother, has been spending a little time with 
them; and they have had a Soirée at which Southey attended, and other 
worthies; and the aspect of public affairs brought politics upon the tapis, more 
than literature or any other subject. Mr. Southey thinks that in ten years, 
there will be no House of Lords. Little ignorant S. H. Burney, had thought 
long before she heard this, that such a circumstance is likely to occur much 
sooner. Were that the worst we have to fear, I should be too happy. In Crom- 
well’s time, Government went on powerfully and steadily with no House of 
Lords. But in these days, though hypocrisy is hardly so prevalent, there is 
more misery to excite the people to mischief, and more daring, open licertious- 
ness than in the very worst times of the Commonwealth. Tell me, am I wrong 
in thinking, that the mass of the lower order of Englishmen is corrupt— 
unpatriotic—un every thing but poor, and thievish?—The land cannot main- 
tain the population, I am afraid; and if that is the case, how can the evils they 
suffer under be redressed by any Reform, or any attempt at retrenchment 
made by Government?—Altogether, my poor addled head is full of confused 
apprehensions ;—I grieve for the desparation that seems to have led to the 
destruction of so much property by fires,—and I grieve for those who, with 
good intentions, like our present Ministers, have to combat against evils that 
are perhaps incurable.—The papers are sent to me very regularly by the kind 
Shaldhams, and I read them with indescribable eagerness: but they take 
away my spirits for the rest of the day. The affairs of Ireland—the horrors 
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that appear to be hanging over the heads of the poor dear Poles—the Con- 
flagrations in England, &c, &c—All these, are tremendous circumstances. 
Hunt,!! the new M.P., you find, means to become a genteel and pretty-be- 
haved legislator, and says he will hold no more raggamuffin Meetings, but will 
carry the petitions of his Constituents and lay them before Parliament, con- 
stitutionally. And so the poor rogue will lose his popularity, and be called 
a turn-coat.—Is it not pity they, I mean the Lord Leutenant and Co., 
snapped up O’Connel so soon, without giving him, or leaving him rope enough 
to do his own business for his own neck?—How you must grin at my wise 
political talk!—But remember, I see no one to set me right in my crude 
opinions. The weather has been bad, and the Shaldhams, my only English 
friends here, have been, like myself, loth to stir out for some weeks. All there- 
fore that I have now favoured you with, is the produce of my own solitary 
meditations. 

Your Signora, where you boarded (name forgotten) sent one of her tidy 
damsels to me lately to enquire when I had heard from you?—I mentioned the 
date of your last letter, and said I should be writing to you soon; whereupon 
the damsel, holding a pretty little good-natured white lap-dog in her arms all 
the time, requested me in the name of her Mistress, to present a thousand 
compliments and kind remembrances to you.—I was glad to find you had con- 
ducted yourself so prettily as to deserve all these civilities!— 

I like you much, my dear friend, for your kindness to your poor young 
Italian Master!!2 It is a pity-moving case, and I wish I was his Scholar too. If 
you wish to add a mite to the greater good you have done him, find out some 
way of laying out upon him, (for me) the trifling amount of a Sovereign. “I 
would do more, but that my hand lacks means.”— 

I began this on Sunday the 6th Feb: and here is Friday the 11th. ‘‘Noth- 
ing can come of nothing.” I really cannot think of a word to add.—Oh, yes! I 
saw yesterday the wife of Mr. Landor’s Coachman; she was housemaid at the 
Wilbrahams, and often comes to see me. Mr. Landor, by her account, is just 
like too many of your discontented liberty-boys,—he likes no tyranny but his 
own. If she (the Maid) is to be believed, he has had 16 Coachmen in one year! 
I dare say she lyes by at least ten: but the fact probably is undeniable that 
he is a harsh and intolerant Master, and is much disliked in the servile class. 
His wife, they say, is mild and good, but has little influence, and not an atom 
of authority. 

We have begun Spring weather since last Sunday, and nothing can surpass 
the splendid blue of our clear sky, nor the vivifying and delightful feel of the 
air. The Carnaval Tom-fooleries go on pretty spiritedly. There was yesterday 
a sort of Corso you do not see at Rome—very gay and brilliant. Under the 
Uffizio, which was cleared of its Exeter-Change shops, the G. Duke, Duchess, 
&c, &c, walked a reasonable time, surrounded by well dressed company, in- 


1 Henry Hunt. 12 Alberto Gatti. 
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cluding an immense proportion of Masks. At night, he went with his family 
to the Pergola, which was crowded to excess. All this I heard of, but did not 
see,—except as the Masks passed my windows.— 

I have thoughts of making a little trip to Pisa when the Spring is more ad- 
vanced. When do you return from Rome? I am heartily ready to go back to 
England, if I knew how to manage it in safe and good company. I dread the 
heat of another Italian Summer. If Switzerland were quiet, it might suit me— 
but I can decide upon nothing yet. Italy is to me like the plums in a Grocer’s 
shop to a new ’prentice boy ;—it is very irresistible at first, but palls after a 
while.—If I get back according to my wishes, I shall always be glad to have 
made the excursion—but I would not by choice reside here on any account. 

I am reading Michaud’s Histoire des Croisades, well written, and entain- 
ing [sic]; and I have just finished Monti’s fine Tragedy of Caius Gracchus. I 
like it much better than his Aristodemus,—and suspect I shall also prefer it to 
his Galeotto Manfredi, tho’ the opening scene of this last is admirable. The 
story however is an odious one, and all the worse for being true.—I forgive you 
for going a cooing to another old Maid: as long as you keep to the genus, you 
cannot be taxed with inconstancy. 

We hear of disturbances at Bologna, and throughout Romania—As little 
as may be transpires, and nothing detailed has yet reached us. Your new 
Pope is in all our shop windows—He is not lovely it must be confessed.— 
Adieu. Pity me for being reduced to write such a dull dog of a letter, which, 
if you never answer, you would really be perfectly excusable.— 

Once more, Adieu—Ever truly yours 
S. H. Burney 
H. C. Robinson Esqr. 
Poste Restante 
Roma 


IX 

My DEAR FRIEND 

Mais arrivez donc!—I have been hoping to hear of your arrival, or to see you 
enter my Salotto, post haste, every day, nay almost every hour for this month 
past. They told me it might be as well not to write in the present state of 
affairs—but I begin to think it would have done no harm to have minded 
them not a whit! Such extravagant lies are current, that it would make you 
stare to hear of them. At first, we cannot be sure they are lies; so they perplex 
and alarm us; and afterwards, they make us hold ourselves cheap for having 
paid any attention to them. I think of going to Pisa, for a little while, the 
beginning of April. My journey thither would have taken place sooner, but 
all the Locande at Pisa were crouded, and no bed could have been procured 
for me. Charlotte Barrett had none to offer me—so here I remained, where I 
have had the comfort of seeing Mr. & Mrs. Morier; they are still at the 
Quatres Nations on the Lung’Arno; and I go to them pretty often.—My dear 
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friend, I know nothing about your ancient lodging; I have been ashamed to go 
near them after so complete a cut—But this is a time of the year when they 
are very likely to be vacant, for many foreigners leave Florence, if not for their 
own country, at least for some Villa, as the Wilbrahams did last year, and the 
city gets gradually thinned.—The Wilbrahams I should tell you write word 
that they purpose departing from Geneva the Monday after Easter.—I lead 
so uniform a life that I have not a thing to tell you. Parties I utterly re- 
nounced early in the winter, and as soon as I drew my little stick out of the 
water, the circle closed round the spot it had occupied, and I remained, “The 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.”—If I live another season here, how- 
ever, I will not condemn myself to such complete solitude. My plan is, to 
board with a Swiss family, keeping the comfort of a separate sitting-room, but 
joining them occasionally, and taking my meals in company with them. But 
the style of society (I wil! not say here only, but, in these times, every where) 
puts me quite hors de combat. The dress, and the lateness of the hours, and the 
inevitable expense of carriage hire, &c suit neither my taste nor my pocket; 
and bad for me as it is, to depend solely upon myself for amusement, I had 
rather a thousand times lead over again such a monotonous winter as the last, 
than enter into the troublesome soi-disant gayeties of the many here. 

You, I hope, have had a more animated time of it. I shall be truly rejoiced 
to see you—and if you can let them have a peep at you at Pisa they will be 
very glad— 

Meanwhile—Believe me ever most sincerely Yours, 

S. H. Burney 


I have not heard from home, except through Charlotte Barrett’s letters from 
her Mother and husband, since I wrote last.—We have a very cold Spring 


compared with the last. 
Palm Sunday 


March 28th 1831 
All’ Signor 
Sigr. H. C. Robinson 
Poste Restante 
Roma 


Feby. 18th. 1835 
22 Henrietta Street, BATH 

My DEAR FRIEND 

How shall I thank you for the opportunity with which you have so kindly 
furnished me, of becoming acquainted with the animated, intelligent, well- 
informed and entertaining Misses Nash? One of them (the most hardy of the 
two) has done me the favour to spend an evening with me; and a short time 
since, I sat by their fire-side one morning, I know not how many hours “by 
Shrewsbury Clock,” chatting of this and that, and so highly gratified by their 
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spirit and good-sense, that I came away, at last, half disposed to be out of 
humour with every other female I have conversed with since I came to Bath— 
my own Nieces excepted, who, as being, in some measure, part and parcel of 
myself, I thought entitled to a portion of the same indulgence I should wish 
for in my own case. 

I shall say nothing to you of the heavy rap of the knuckles my health has 
undergone since we met. You are one of the favoured mortals who know of 
illness only the name, & can have no spontaneous sympathy with the sick— 
none but what your good heart obliges you to think you ought to have;—and I 
do not wish, poor thing, to put it to such a trial. Besides—I am better now, 
though but a poor creature still—And, this said, you shall hear no more of 
that matter. I will, instead, talk to you of a journey to town which I meditate 
undertaking towards the middle or latter end of May. I want to see my Sister 
d’Arblay, and certain other old friends, and I had purposed applying to my 
Niece, Mrs. P. [Payne] for a little house room during my London sojourn. 
But, behold! My charms, either bodily or mental, or both, have captivated 
the fancy of a gay gallant, aged only eighty—a Revd. [James] Greville 
Uncle to Miss Crewe—who has a snug bachelor’s house in Pimlico, and has 
so set his heart upon having me under his roof, that when I, at first, declined 
the invitation, he looked so mortified—so like ar unhappy Strephon, that, 
finally, my tender womanish heart was softened, and I promised him three 
weeks or a month of my engaging company. This has revived him, and he left 
Bath ten days since, the happiest of expectant lovers.—Meanwhile, of all the 
birds in the air, who do you think is actually boarding with me in my present 
residence, and subscribing to all the ways and doings of a Bath Boarding- 
House?—Why, Miss Crewe herself, the one you dined with at Mr. King’s. 
Since that time, she has been residing again with her father, near Liege: but 
longing, and sighing for the pleasure of becoming a Carmelite Nun, an’please 
you!—Something or other, however,—I cannot well make out what—has put 
her off from this very judicious plan for the present; yet, so excited had been 
her spirits, and so shaken her health both of body and mind, that it was 
thought desirable for her to spend a few months in her own country, and 
amidst persons and scenes that might take off her thoughts from what had so 
long exclusively engrossed them. To Bath then she came a little before Christ- 
mas, partly attracted, perhaps, by me, and still more, by a certain Catholic 
Bishop Bains, residing at Prior Park, and her great friend. And a good friend 
too, for he is wholly averse to her becoming a Nun; and, moreover, as she has 
been advised here by a Medical man to observe a more nourishing diet, he (the 
Bishop) has given her a dispensation, whereby she may abstain from killing 
herself by fasting rigorously throughout the approaching Lent.— 

I return your Italian Volumes, my dear friend, with many thanks, owning 
honestly, that I have never looked into them; for the thread of my interest in 
Botta’s History having been interrupted by my leaving Florence, I could not 
for the life of me connect it again; and I got hold of other books—read no 
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Italian for ages—and, at last, pounced one fine day upon a good, clear edition 
of Ariosto, and have been and am reading him with even more delight than 
when he first fell into my hands. Here and there, he is a bad boy, and as the 
book is my own, «& I do not like indecency, I cut out whole pages that annoy 
me, & burn them before the Author’s face, which stands at the beginning of 
the first volume, and I hope feels properly ashamed. Next to Ariosto, by way 
of something new, I treat myself now and then with a play of one Wm. 
Shakespear, and I am reading Robertson’s Charles Vth which comes in well 
after that part of Botta’s History at which I left off—viz: just about the time 
of the Council of Trent. And, as I love modern reading, I was glad to find 
myself possessed of a very tidy edition of a Biographical work you may per- 
haps have heard tell of—Plutarch’s Lives. If you should ever meet with it, I 
think I might venture to say you would not dislike it.— 

I am with good and worthy people, who took much care of me when I was 
ill—and I like Bath better than Lonnon, as you cockneys call it—and, except 
once more to revisit the dear, interesting Rome, I never desire to see Italy 
again in all my born days. Of Florence I had much too much. Adieu, dear 


friend. 
Yours ever truly 


S. H. Burney 
[On front page:] 
I wish you would enquire for me, some beau matin, early in June, at No. 16, 
Pimlico.— 
March 30th. My plans are altered since writing the above. I have given up all 
thoughts of London, & accepted an invite into Dorsetshire. 
H. C. Robinson Esqr. 


2 Plowden’s Buildings 
London 


April 20th 1838 
22 Henrietta Street 
Shall I say “Dear Mr. Robinson?’”’—No, I won’t,—I’ll say “Shabby Mr. 
Robinson!’ Did you not, when you last wrote, say you thought of coming to 
Bath at Christmas? And the deuce a bit have you ever done any such thing! 
I am quite ashamed of you; for had there not been prepared for you as nice a 
seasonable frost and snow as heart could desire, with plenty of wind, to say 
nothing of fogs, and occasional little short-lived thaws, just suited to render 
the streets nice and slippery and muddy, and every thing that could agreeably 
remind you that it was mid-winter? What more could you wish? I know, of 
old, that you do not mind dirty ways—that “fair or foul, or rain, or shine,” is 
all pretty much the same thing to you, provided you are not plagued with any 
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grumbling female, hanging upon your arm, and reproaching you for picking 
out for her the nastiest ways that can be found, “through bog, through briar,”’ 
—through stinks (poor dear old Rome for that!) & through every sort of im- 
purity.—These you might have enjoyed here, without the draw-back of the 
grumbling female; & I am very much disappointed at your not having come to 
try whether our filthy Streets, or your London ones, approach the nearest to 
the glorious nastiness of the Eternal City. 

Your agreeable—most agreeable friend Miss Nash, has twice favoured me 
with a visit. The last was paid to-day, & she came accompanied by Miss 
Kent, whom I like better than I feared I should, having been sadly apprehen- 
sive she would reckon me one of the Wicked, and set me down as a person of 
too much levity, & would almost scare me by her grave and solemn looks. But 
I find her courteous, & amiable, & disposed I believe to tolerate those she can- 
not mend.—I have requested her to call again, and obtained her permission to 
defer returning her visits till I am better able to venture out. 

I think you must remember Dr. Nott at Rome & Florence. He is now here, 
in very indifferent health, and become a perfect misanthrope, hating the whole 
current of public affairs, and those who direct them, & fortelling nothing but 
horrors. I cannot say they wear a very pleasing aspect: but I try hard to 
think as little as I can about them—and at all events, to hope the best. 

That arch-rogue Colburn!—How think you he is serving me? After accept- 
ing the manuscript,!* & engaging me to delay its publication till March, & then 
only to receive payment by instalments,—bills at three months date—he now 
chuses to put off the whole business till October? This is intolerable-—My long 
illness of last year, and journeys for change of air, and engaging a larger and 
dearer room, because its aspect is warmer, have impoverished me, & I really 
should be quite glad of the money. I am truly sorry ever to have renewed my 
intercourse with him. In former times, he was civil, humble, & better still—a 
prompt paymaster: he is now either grown rich & niggardly, or he is threat- 
ened with insolvency, for it seems as hard to draw money from him, as to 
induce him to let go his hold of any poor victim he has once got within his 
clutches. I have asked him, more than once, to surrender the MS. which I 
would put into the hands of some less over-stocked Publisher: but he always 
evades that request, & has now dawdled on, till he may tell me with some 
truth that the publication coming forth so near the time of the Coronation, 
will have no chance of being bought or read, every body’s mind being en- 
grossed by the gaiety of the impending shew: but whose fault is that? Why 
did he not put the little work to press as soon as he received it? 

Pardon me for bothering you with this statement: but as you had been 
good enough to apply to him for me, I thought you would take an interest in 
hearing how the affair was going on. 

Materials for an agreeable letter, I have alas! none. All I can say at all 


13 Romance of private life. 
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likely to give you any pleasure is, that I read poor dear Charles Lamb’s Mem- 
oirs and Letters with the utmost delight; & not the less so for seeing such con- 
tinual allusions to one ““H. C. Robinson.” Do you know such a person? And 
my dear Brother James too, and kind-hearted Martin—-these reminiscences 
were very pleasant to me. But of Lamb himself—what an affectionate dis- 
position—what originality, what true wit, & what a singular, and I must say, 
melancholy combination of the truest & warmest piety, with the most extra- 
ordinary «& irreverent profaneness. I cannot understand the union of two such 
opposites: but I believe there have been many other instances of it. Amongst 
fools who may take up the work, the oaths and the levity might do harm, & 
therefore I regret their insertion: but those who knew him, can only regret, & 
love him notwithstanding. As for me, I have no merit in not being irreverent, 
for I DARE NOT. 

Dr. Nott has lent me a Work that I find very interesting, & which comes 
well after reading Wilkinson’s Manners & Customs of the Ancient Egyptians; 

It is, Lane’s Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians: both works 
are full of Wood cuts in illustration of the subjects they describe, and in 
Wilkinson’s work I found an ancient Egyptian Car, & a wooden pillow hol- 
lowed out for the head, which I immediately remembered having seen at Pro- 
fessor Roselini’s Egyptian Museum at Florence. You know the Tuscan Gov- 
ernment sent out a deputation of learned men to collect relics of antiquity, & 
curious objects in that memorable country. 

Pray, are you a Phrenaeologist, or Cranaeologist (which is it)? Your friend 
Miss Nash is quite a convert. For me, I own I have not studied the subject, & 
know only enough to make one fear it is somewhat calculated to encourage in 
young people a system of materialism. Those whose opinions are fixed have 
nothing to apprehend, & may derive great amusement from the ingenuity of 
the doctrine, though less, I should think, than from Lavater’s system of 
physiognomeny.—Of that, even J can make a little sense, for surely the pas- 
sions may be traced by their effects upon the countenance, & a good counte- 
nance is so legible, it hardly ever deceives us. So adieu, my dear friend, believe 
me ever truly yours 

8S. H. Burney 
[On outside of letter:] 
Should you see young Layard to whom you are so friendly, I wish you would 
ask him to request his Mother when he writes to her, to forward to me here a 
Case of Books & Drawings that came from Florence with those of our re- 
gretted & beloved Mr. Layard, & at the same time to present to her my 
kindest regards—I have not her direction or wd. have written myself.— 


H. C. Robinson, Esqr. 
Plowden Buildgs 
Temple 
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XII 

I must say, my dear friend, tho’ with thanks for your kind letter, that you 
are an unconscionable person to call upon me so coolly for an expeditious 
answer. Lord love you! where am I, the old Hermitess of Henrietta Street, to 
find materials for a_letter to a London gentleman, who goes gadding about 
from dawn to dewy eve, knows every body, hears every thing, and out of one 
evening’s gossip (beg pardon for so denominating it) could furnish more mat- 
ter for a full sheet of foolscap than I could scramble together in a twelvemonth. 
Know you not that I live with seven or eight womenkind, Spinsters and wid- 
ows, as full of prejudices as they are empty of general knowledge of the 
world? Kind-hearted worthy persons, some of them, but bigoted to their own 
narrow view of life; absolutely unacquainted with any literature beyond a 
Novel or a good book—ignorant of all languages except their own; horrified at 
what they fancy themselves to know of foreign customs—sure they could not 
eat this—convinced they would rather die than submit to that—in short, so 
happily disposed to think whatever belongs to their own country superior to 
any thing to be met with elsewhere, that they are not only content to be 
Englishwomen, but absolutely delighted to be Bathites—persons who have 
never been beyond Clifton, or perhaps Weston supermer [sic].—Now, from 
such associates, what can I glean for you? And at present, (indeed, since last 
October) I have never put my nose out of doors, or seen more than one or two 
old friends, who come and chat with me now and then, regardless of my re- 
ceiving them in my bed room, whence I never descend till evening, when I 
drink tea in the drawing-room, & afterwards roll my arm-chair to a corner 
near the fire, & by the light of my own private candle sit & read till bed time. 
If I remain near the table at which my sister Tabbies sit & work, they are so 
apt to talk all together, that I, being quite deaf of one ear, and very dunny of 
the other, find it all confusion, and can make out nothing that is said distinct- 
ly. And—dear me!—if I could . . . . ma, basta cosi. You say I am fastidious, 
so I will add no more. Only remember who I was fastidious about: that weari- 
ful woman, Mrs. Spence, whom you insisted upon my knowing, that I might 
learn from her how bad were all the Italian maid-servants, and how trifling 
were the plagues of Egypt compared to the plagues by which she had been 
beset.—I’ll tell you what, my dear Mr. Robinson, you have so much uncalled- 
for patience and indulgence in behalf of these desperate sort of bores, that I 
almost wonder how you can relish superior society when you fall into it.— 
“Tl faut,” says Madame de Sévigné, “savoir supporter la mauvaise compagnie, 
mais bien ce garder de la trouver bonne.” —By mauwvaise compagnie, I pre- 
sume she does not mean scamps & pick-pockets, but dull, and narrow-minded 
dolts. Now, I own, such sort of folks annoy me, and to say the truth, I should 
think a funny, witty, animated scamp worth a thousand of them, as ac- 
quaintances, s’entend,—I don’t mean as friends. 

One of the few pleasant persons I now and then hear from, is Miss Bowles, 
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very speedily to become Mrs. Southey. I delight in that match. Never could 
two persons have determined upon matrimony with a fairer chance of hap- 
piness. Their pursuits are congenial—their characters well known to each 
other from having often been inmates for months together, and that, for up- 
wards of twenty years; Southey’s children are all married and out of the way of 
plaguing or being plagued by a mother-in-law; in short, except her giving up 
her Hampshire residence, beautifully situated near the New Forest, to go and 
live amongst rocks and lakes and picturesque barrenness,—except that, all 
the rest is charming. 

Well, now, I have covered a large surface of innocent spotless paper, and if 
you should ask me what I have said, I should find it very difficult to answer 
you.—O, stop; about Miss Kent—I sent her a very civil message lately by 
one of my fellow-boarders, who meets her at some charity school, or other 
good place, & who is to teil her in my name that if she will do me the favour to 
call, I shall be very happy to see her. Now this I did before the Paynes ar- 
rived, and brought me your letter; so do not think me quite so negligent of 
any Cousin or friend of yours as I may have appeared. 

So my dear friend, farewell, and believe me ever your obliged 

and faithful 


S. H. Burney 


No Miss Nash this year. What has become of her? I like her much, and regret 
her not coming. 
April 3d. (colder than Christmas) 
22 Henrietta Street.— 
H. C. Robinson Esaqr. 
2 Plowdens Buildings 
Temple 


XIII 
Feby. 26th 1840 
22 Henrietta Street 
My DEAR FRIEND 

Your most kind & welcome letter should not have remained so long 
unanswered, had I not been a good deal indisposed for some time after I re- 
ceived it, & then, when getting better, such bitter cold weather set in, that I 
could not bring myself to move off the hearth rug, & there was no putting one’s 
writing table in so comfortable a situation without some danger of its catching 
fire. 

I am charmed with your good nature about my little booky. It is only 
those who read but few of these fictions, that think any more about them 
when they have finished them. The common run of Novel readers, skim their 
eyes lightly over them, close the last volume, and send for something else. If 
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you ask them a month later whether they have read such a work, they hardly 
remember, but suppose they have—adding, “I really read so many, that one 
drives another out of my head.”—You, and a few more, who read better 
things habitually, are the only satisfactory persons for a writer of fiction to 
have any dealings with. 

Pray do you now and then read modern Biography? I have been lightly 
entertained, & even interested by the Memoirs of Mathews, edited & mostly 
written by his wife. Well, and another lively amusing book of the same class is 
the Life of Grimaldi, by Dickens. Both Mathews & Grimaldi, though con- 
sidered as Buffoons, were full of good feeling, & excellent private characters. I 
arose from the perusal of each work, with respect & love for both men; and 
since the publication of Crabbe’s Memoirs, and Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, I have read no Biography I like half so well. 

Miss Kent has kindly called twice. The first time, I was keeping my bed for 
a bad cold, and the second time, I had a medical man with me. But it does not 
matter much, for I know I am not good enough to suit her; she is gentle & 
pleasing, yet I never know what to talk to her about. Pray excuse my saying 
this. It is from no prejudice against, or dislike of the Lady: but solely from a 
consciousness that she must think me an old worldly-minded person, who 
would have been the last creature in the world she would have sought out, had 
it not been to please you. Meanwhile, believe me in all truth, I would give 
much to be sincerely like her. 

Grieved, grieved, indeed I am at the melancholy account you give of that 
noble creature Southey! And his charming wife, how I feel for her! She is my 
particular friend, & I was the unconscious means of her first becoming ac- 
quainted with Southey. They have now been in habits of intercourse, & in 
continual communication of each others works and thoughts for many years. 
She wrote to me just before her marriage, speaking cheerfully of her resigna- 
tion of her pretty house & garden near Lymington, which she was about to part 
with, & of her future prospects on being removed to a new home. And all this— 
what has it led to, but misery?—Yet, as a devoted friend, giving up her whole 
time to him, how great a blessing she will be to one in so helpless & pitiable 
a state.—I have often wondered, since her marriage, at not having heard from 
her; I did not know her proper direction, or I would have written to her. But 
perhaps it may be as well I did not compel from her a reluctant account of her 
husband’s situation. The first suspicion & the gradual confirmation of what 
was coming upon him must have been dreadful to her! Poor, poor creatures! 
I hardly know which to pity most. 

I have just received a long gossiping letter from Sarah Payne, dated from 
Via Belsiana, 71.4.Roma. She passed through Florence, & saw Niccolini, & 
the Ladies, and Angela is returned to them, her ugly old husband being dead. 
She misses the Finches very much, and many other English folks of former 
years. Poor Columba was no where to be found or heard of, & Sarah is sadly 
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afraid she was one of the many thousand carried off by the Cholera.—The 
streets & general cleanliness of Rome is much improved since that awful 
scourge overtook them. But it far surpassed in the number of its victims any 
thing I had the least idea of. 

Yes, my dear friend, the annuities you speak of, have been left to Martin & 
me by my kind sister, and I rejoice at poor Martin’s I hope as much as at my 
own. But I wanted not such a proof of her considerate affection, to love her 
memory, and to bewail the sad loss in her last years of her only child.— 

And now, my dear friend, I want some of you wiseacres to tell me a little 
about public affairs. Newspapers make my eyes ache, and are besides full of 
lies; and exclusive of these, I hear nothing but from a parcel of ignorant, 
prejudiced, & petulant women, who know no more of the matter than I do. 
I hate female politicians. But I want to know a lot of such things as you could 
tell me. For instance, what taxes it is supposed will be levied, and what may 
be the good of the penny postage? It did not relieve the poor, & I much fear 
something will be substi[tu]ted that will burthen them. And will the present 
Ministry keep their ground much longer? And what can be done about the 
Chartists? 

If life, health & spirits permit, I hope to pay London a visit early in the 
summer. A dear Nephew of mine, Col. Henry Burney, urges me to pay him & 
his pleasant wee wifekin a visit, & nothing would give me more satisfaction 
than to be able to do so. You may then hope for the honour of a visit in your 
new residence, & a noble chat we will have. As for my reputation being sullied, 
you impertinent gentleman! do not flatter yourself; J shall be safe as thunder 
—what you may be, is not for me to say. 

Have not seen Miss Nash these two years. Why does she not come to Bath 
as usual? Adieu, dear old crony—Yours ever with true regard 

8S. H. BurRNEY 





H. C. Robinson Esqr 
30 Russell Square 
London 


XIV 
Dec. 9th. 1842 

My DEAR FRIEND 

You really are a good boy, and deserve the heartiest thanks for the most 
entertaining, friendly & welcome letter I have received for many a long day. 
Your whole account of poor crazy Richmond kept me upon the broad grin, & 
forced open my grey eyes to their fullest stretch whilst reading it. How well, 
& how concisely you have described him as ‘‘a compound of fanatical zeal, 
wrong headedness and excessive vanity.”’ Were I to try for a twelvemonth, I 
could say nothing that would characterize him better.—I am happy to add, 
that if he ever wrote to me, his letter never reached me. He must have been 
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a sad bore to you, poor soul—but, after all, what was the bother you went 
through compared to the annoyance inflicted upon Milman? “Think of that, 
Master Brook!” think of having an Epic of Richmond’s to read!—I really 
flatter myself it would have given me much less concern to lose 40 or 50£ by 
him (tho’ not overburdened with cash) than to be compelled to read his so7- 
disant poetry. 

You want to know what I think of the “Diary.” I will tell you fairly & 
impartially.—After wading with pain and sorrow through the tautology and 
vanity of the first volume, I began to be amused by the second, and every suc- 
ceeding volume has, to my thinking, encreased in power to interest & enter- 
tain. That there is still considerable vanity I cannot deny. In her life, she 
bottled it all up, & looked and generally spoke with the most refined modesty, 
& seemed ready to drop if ever her works were alluded to. But what was kept 
back, and scarcely suspected in society, wanting a safety valve, found its way 
to her private journal. Thence, had Mrs. Barrett been judicious, she would 
have trundled it out, by half quires, and even whole quires at a time.—Great 
amends are occasionally made, by the unaffected high principle, the trust- 
worthy sense of honour in regard to what related to Madme. Piozzi after she 
fell in love with Piozzi, and also during the whole time of the King’s illness, 
when the state of affairs in the Royal family would have furnished such de- 
lightful gossip: but all that, she forebore touching upon, & I do say that very 
few in her place would have had equal discretion. I hope you think 
Croker over-did his criticism of the early volumes. It was coarsely & ill- 
temperedly done; and had it only been on account of her sex, and her unof- 
fending and unenvious character, he should have treated her with less im- 
pertinence. 

Do I know any thing about indigestion? Lord help your silly head!—Am 
I not at this very time obliged to dine at two o’clock when all my comates dine 
at 3 5?—Am I not afraid of the least bit of butter? Of pie-crust, of half the 
good things that come to table?—Do I dare touch malt liquor?—in short do I 
not endeavour to live by rule, & even then am I not often as head-achy & as 
little well as heart could wish? 

One fine day about a month ago, into the drawing-room walked a young 
man rather short but with a good face & upright figure, who proved to be 
Arthur Lagard, 9th Regiment; he was with a friend here for a few days, & 
gave me great pleasure by remembering & calling upon me. I am not sure you 
know him, he not having been long returned from India.—His smile is a little 
like his father’s, & that alone would be enough to warm my heart towards 
him.—Henry & Frederic I never knew, & of Edgar I remember nothing but 
the clear, rich midnight blue of his beautiful eyes. 

I am too old now to live by myself. My eye-sight will not always hold out 
for a whole day’s reading, & when evening comes, I want a little society with- 
out being at the trouble of going out for it. This want is supplied where I now 
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am, & not merely by womenkind (as at Bath) but by male as well as female 
boarders. I must own, a mere peticoat party is rarely worth putting one foot 
before the other for. There are exceptions no doubt; & could one get hold of 
some of the agreeable women I have heard you speak of, or from whose letters 
I have known you read little bits, then I should think females as valuable com- 
panions as men. But the fact is, many of the individuals in these Boarding- 
Houses, are, like myself, old Maids, who would have married if any body had 
asked them, but whose attractions were not sufficient to procure an offer. Of 
course they are not rich, else they would have been gladly snapt up, faults & 
all. But, when not touchy, and ill-tempered, they are not seldom eminently 
trivial, inquisitive, and empty-headed. Hap hazard men at such places, are 
usually in search of health. They may be vulgar, and they may be illiterate, 
but at all events, they can bring home some news from the Library,—and 
they know nothing about caps, & bonnets, & female bargains. Some of the 
gentlemen who have been here were really men of education, & of extensive 
general knowledge—but alas! such have not been the majority. Of Irish folks 
the place is a perfect colony—We have now but a small party, three of whom 
are from the Emerald Isle; Mr 0’ Flanagan being at their head. I don’t know 
whether I have spent [sic] his name right: but it is one that has caught my 
fancy mightily; it sounds so like a name in a Comedy or Farce. 

I could write volumes more in this chit-chat way: but I have other letters 
to answer, and am rather a slow hand at this sort of work. However, if you 
will stir up my idleness with another such amusing missive as your last, I 
promise to give you the best Rowland in my power for your Oliver—So, fare- 


well, & believe me truly «& sincerely your affectionate 
S. H. Burney 


XV 
March 4th. 1843 
CHELTENHAM 


My DEAR FRIEND—Let me plunge at once into the very heart of the small 
matter of business you have written to me about. All I remember concerning 
my fourteen-year-old-journey is this: I left London in one of Emery’s clumsy 
coaches, which set out from some offices in Regent Street. Emery is a well 
known proprietor of Coaches, usually residing at Lausanne, whence he sends 
his voitures to any part of the world, under the direction of a decent, respect- 
able Conducteur, to whom, at the end of the journey, you make a present, 
more or less, according as he may have been civil & attentive. The main 
expence of the distance from London to Lausanne, amounted as well as I can 
remember, to £18. That includes every thing.—You pay nothing on the road, 
—beds, meals &c, &c, every thing is ordered & defrayed for you.— Your bag- 
gage is past through the Custom-House by the Conducteur, to whom you de- 
liver your keys, & who stands by during the examination of your trunks, 
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whilst you are refreshing yourself at the Inn or Hotel where you are to sleep. 
I never undertook a journey in the prosecution of which I was so perfectly 
un-annoyed by trouble of any kind. To be sure, you must get up early: but 
that I do not mind—and, moreover, direct that the things, Carpet bag, for 
instance, you want every night, may be put at the top of the luggage: but 
that understood, you have nothing to bother yourself or the Conducteur 
about. 

There, friend, I have told you all I can remember. My further proceedings 
from Lausanne to Florence, & thence to Rome were carried on in the much the 
same manner,—only with Italian drivers, with wretched Italian horses, and 
most tremendously hard seats! 

Yes, dear—do come amongst us for the week you talk of. We always have 
some inmate worth either knowing, or laughing at; and the place itself is really 
very chearful for those who have outlived romantic pastorality. Such, I freely 
confess, is decidedly my case,—and Cheltenham, with its gaily-dressed visi- 
tors sauntering about, its shewy shops, its Musical Band at the Pump-room, 
its dashing equipages, and Scarlet-coated hunting gentry, amuses me almost 
as much as an ever-shifting lanthorn. 

Emery’s Office, or that of some other Voiturier, might, I should think, be 
heard of at the Swiss Hotel in Leicester Square; & there are Swiss Eating- 
Houses in that neighbourhood, where he might be known.—Try. 

We have neither Bigots, nor careless infidels in our party: but a sober, 
rational set, seeking to do their duty; & saying less than they do, particularly 
in the way of alms-giving. Coals, & good nourishing Soups, are dispensed by 
means of tickets that are subscribed for; and the receivers seem very glad of 
the relief they afford.—We are not apt to enter into controversy, albeit we 
have a Catholic Boarder, who might, if she chose, set herself up mighty high. 
She is the widow of Judge Day, the friend of Grattan, and of all the leading 
men in Ireland in Grattan’s time. Of course, his name and fame cannot be 
unknown to you. 

The Paynes are now at Rome—Sarah is a good correspondent, & a very 
entertaining one. I have lately heard from her, and written her a long answer, 
of such stuff as I could conjure up. 

I am sorry for what you tell me of the prohibition imposed upon poor 
Southey’s daughter; let me hope it was more by the physician’s order than by 
the stepmother’s unauthorized command. But—at any rate, it has been a 
most disastrous connection,—and I know not who can help wishing it had 
never taken place.— 

Farewell dear friend—Spit a note at me whenever you can find time or 
good-will. The Inheritance is excellent, & perhaps Miss Ferrier’s best—at 
least, it has left the best taste in my mouth, but I quite, & always did, prefer 
Miss Austen. Yours faithfully 
S. H. Burney 
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XVI 


Septr. 17th. 1843 
7. Victoria Terrace 
LEAMINGTON 


My DEAR FRIEND 

I have been upon the tramp ever since the 8th of August, and who do you 
think with? Why, with my kind and agreeable Niece, Mrs. Barrett. She came 
to see me at the Belgrave Boarding-House Cheltenham, «& after a week spent 
there, proceeded with me to Malvern. The “Water Doctors” have made that 
place so popular, that no sort of lodging was to be had, either good or bad: so, 
we staid one week at an Hotel, (the Bellevue) beautifully situated, but a trifle 
or so dearer than we found convenient; and therefore removed from thence to 
this handsome, quiet town, where my Niece, having been unwell-ish for some 
time, has consulted Dr. Jephson, who, certainly, has done her good, but 
though he sees her only once a week (which shews, I think, that he does not 
keep her for mere greediness) is unwilling to let her go, till he sees that his 
medicines have taken, & are taking their intended effect. Such being the case, I 
am unwilling to leave her here by herself, first, because we share the expense 
of lodging & housekeeping, and next, because I love her, and enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of having so much of her society.—It grieves me however to think that 
I may, by prolonging my stay here, lose the pleasure of seeing you at Chelten- 
ham; for I cannot possibly tell to a certainty how much longer we may be 
kept. I should suppose that another week or ten days may set us free, & I now 
begin seriously to wish it may be so. 

You ask after my health. It has been (for me) very well behaved ever since 
May.—Shall I write to you a dull little line (the ditto of this) when I get back 
to Belgrave-House, East Promenade, Cheltenham? Or, shall you be ‘‘travel- 
ling, travelling all the world o’er?” & therefore out of the way of receiving it? 

Mrs. Barrett desires her best regards, and I have no more to say than this: 
read Lady Vavasour’s Last Tour, and First Work, or a visit to the Baths of 
Wildbad, & Rippoldsau.—It is only one Volume, & is very entertaining and 
often clever, & lively, with considerable general information. Campvell’s Edi- 
torship of the Life of Frederick the Great has also amused me much—So now, 
dear friend, good bye, & may we meet ere long in comfort & health—Ever 


faithfully yours 
S. H. Burney 


How do your flirtations go on with Lady Blessington? 
[Indorsed:] 
Sept 1843 


Miss Burney 
She died 1844 at Cheltenham 
a clever and very amiable person 


B. C. R. 


READING, ENGLAND 


























MARCEL PROUST ET ROBERT DE MONTESQUIOU 
AUTOUR DE PROFESSIONNELLES BEAUTES 


ROBERT VIGNERON 


OBERT DE MONTESQUIOU était le plus jaloux, le plus in- 
satiable des tyrans; Marcel Proust, le flagorneur le plus en- 
thousiaste et le plus ingénieux: certes, il ne s’interdisait point, 

parfois, des «imitations» dont ses amis faisaient des gorges chaudes; 
mais, depuis les Chauves-Souris, A l’oceasion de chaque article et de 
chaque recueil, il n’avait jamais manqué de se prosterner aux pieds du 
Comte et de faire monter vers les augustes narines la fumée d’encens 
exquis. I] n’avait pas toujours, il est vrai, échappé aux semonces et aux 
sarcasmes que le Maitre n’épargnait guére 4 ses vils adorateurs; mais 
il avait réussi du moins A conserver ses entrées privilégiées dans le sanc- 
tuaire, et continuait 4 remplir avec zéle les fonctions de chef des odeurs 
suaves, qu’on daignait non sans mépris lui abandonner, car nul mieux 
que lui n’aurait su, semble-t-il, s’en acquitter. On lui avait méme, 
dans le Parcours du réve au souvenir, dédié un poéme et octroyé, dans 
Roseaux pensants, une allusion. Mais de sacriléges défaillances failli- 
rent bien, au printemps de 1905, lui valoir une disgrace ignominieuse.! 


Vers le début de février, le Comte s’était transporté en son castel 
d’Artagnan, au fin fond de la Gascogne.? Fut-ce coincidence ou des- 
sein, durant cette absence de son illustre ami, Marcel Proust, pourtant 
fort occupé a préparer pour Les Arts de la vie sa traduction des Trésors 
des rois et pour la Renaissance latine sa préface «Sur la lecture», décida 


1 Nous pensions garder en portefeuille nos études proustiennes jusqu’a ce que la publica- 
tion d’une plus grande masse de documents intimes permit de leur donner un caractére 
moins incomplet et moins provisoire. Mais les circonstances actuelles ne laissent guére es- 
pérer une telle publication. Nous nous permettons donc de détacher de notre étude d’en- 
semble de la vie et de l'ceuvre de Proust le présent épisode, dont le dossier ne semble pas 
trahir de lacune sérieuse. Que le lecteur veuille bien nous pardonner de narrer aussi minu- 
tieusement des incidents que l’on pourrait d’abord juger insignifiants: il nous a paru que 
cette collection de petits faits vrais montrait sur le vif le jeu complexe d'un caractére. 
Notre récit est fondé sur nos Problémes de chronologie proustienne inédits, auxquels nous 
empruntons, en les réduisant a la forme la plus schématique, nos démonstrations chrono- 
logiques. Nous marquons d'une astérisque les dates que nous avons établies, corrigées ou 
complétées. La présente étude a fait l'objet d'une communication au Romance Club de 
l'Université de Chicago le 4 aot 1941. 

2 Son départ est annoncé dans le Figaro du 4 février 1905. 
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de recevoir chez lui quelques rares élus. «M. Marcel Proust», rapporta 
le Figaro du mardi 7 mars, «a donné hier un goiter trés restreint, mais 
d’une grande élégance, auquel une vingtaine de personnes seulement 
avaient été conviées.» Parmi les happy few, le chroniqueur mondain 
avait «reconnu» la comtesse Aimery de La Rochefoucauld, le duc et la 
duchesse de Guiche, la comtesse d’Haussonville, la duchesse de Gra- 
mont, le comte et la comtesse de Ludre, Mme Madeleine Lemaire, le 
marquis et la marquise d’Albuféra, la princesse de Chimay, le comte et 
la comtesse Adhéaume de Chevigné, etc. Que de difficultés l’absence 
du Comte n’avait-elle pas évitées! N’etit-il pas fallu,avant qu’il daignat 
paraitre 4 ce gofiter, lui soumettre la liste des invités et lancer, par 
son ordre, quelques excommunications? Le dernier convive parti, 
Marcel Proust apparemment griffonna sa «mondanité» et courut la 
porter au Figaro.’ Mais quelle ne fut pas, en rentrant 4 la maison, sa 
déconfiture lorsqu’il découvrit sur son bougeoir une iettre, de la main 
de Montesquiou, et timbrée de Paris! Il se rassura d’abord, aprés 
l’avoir ouverte, en reconnaissant l’en-téte du chateau d’Artagnan; 
puis il fut repris de quelque doute: la lettre n’avait-elle pas été écrite 
a Artagnan et postée 4 Paris? en tout cas le Comte semblait avoir eu 
vent du goiter auquel on ne |’avait point convié, et s’étonnait d’une 
telle résurrection.* 

Des explications s’imposaient, immédiates, convaincantes; et sans 
perdre un instant le coupable prit la plume. Il commenga par raconter 
sa surprise en apercevant la lettre, et son premier mouvement tout 
égoiste de maitre de maison: «M. de Montesquiou est 4 Paris! J’aurais 
pu peut-étre l’avoir 4 ma féte! Peut-étre il serait venu! Cette ré- 
union en aurait eu un éclat, un prix unique. Et il est trop tard. Ce 
n’est plus possible, la féte est finie depuis deux heures et les gens sont 
rentrés chez eux.» I] expliqua pourquoi il était si sir que M. de Mon- 
tesquiou n’était pas 4 Paris: Mme de Clermont-Tonnerre lui avait dit 
qu’il n’était pas revenu, Lucien Daudet lui avait dit qu’il était 4 Arta- 


3 Que cette note soit de la plume de Proust, le style seul suffirait 4 le suggérer, qui ne 
ressemble point 4 celui de l’aimable Ferrari, dit Tout intime, chroniqueur mondain du 
Figaro. Mais ajoutons que, si elle n'efit été portée aux bureaux du journal, elle n'aurait 
pu paraitre le lendemain matin; que Proust, dans sa lettre CCI 4 Montesquiou, dit étre 
sorti aprés le départ de ses invités; et qu’aprés la conférence du 2 juin (cf. ci-dessous, 
p. 177) c’est Proust lui-méme qui rédigera les notes destinées au Gaulois et au New York 
Herald. 

4 C'est d’aprés la réponse de Proust que nous conjecturons la substance de cette lettre 
de Montesquiou, dont le texte n'a pas été publié. Cf. ci-dessous, n. 5. 
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gnan, le Comte lui-méme lui avait dit qu’il partait jusqu’au printemps; 
et l’idée contraire n’aurait été acceptée que sur preuves. Puis il revint 
sur ses pensées de pure rage, de fureur de maitre de maison frustré de 
sa gloire, 4 la vue de l’enveloppe timbrée de Paris: «Aucune pensée ad- 
mirative, respectueuse ou tendre pour vous. Tout vu sous l|’angle ma- 
tinée, en voyant filer le gros turbot qu’on aurait pu servir A ses invités, 
en le voyant filer 4 travers la vitre de l’aquarium du trop tard ... Gros 
turbot par l’importance, mais aussi assez littéralement, gros et rosé. 
Car il y a maintenant un M. de Montesquiou d’Artagnan, gras, trés 
rosé, je ne dis pas faisant sa chattemite.» Dans son ardeur A se discul- 
per, il avoua méme ingénument que le gofiter «était donné en grande 
partie pour le jeune ménage Clermont-Tonnerre, tous deux exquis», 
mais qui n’étaient venus ni l’un ni l’autre. Il décrivit ensuite sa sur- 
prise en ouvrant la lettre et en reconnaissant l’en-téte qui l’avait en 
une seconde transporté 4 Artagnan; il s’extasia sur l’Ame «poétique- 
ment et despotiquement farceuse» du Maitre: «Alors, od étes-vous? 
Je vous sens A la fois 4 Artagnan et A Paris; une ubiquité de Pans»; et il 
confessa son incertitude: «Tout de méme la lettre, peut-étre écrite 4 
Artagnan et mise 4 Paris, peut-étre le contraire, qui saura jamais, est 
assez troublante.» I] exposa enfin, aprés toutes ces gentillesses, les 
raisons impérieuses qui l’avaient poussé 4 cette manifestation mon- 
daine ot le Comte voyait 4 tort une résurrection: «Non, pas une résur- 
rection, un adieu 4 la vie mondaine, ou plutét un alibi mental. Comme 
je vais sans doute me décider a aller faire une cure de repos, pour qu’on 
ne dise pas que j’avais été pris d’accés de folie et qu’on m’a interné, j’ai 
réuni des gens pour leur montrer que je partirais sain d’esprit (si tant 
est que je l’aie jamais été) et par ma volonté (si tant est qu’on fasse 
quelque chose par sa volonté).» Ce qui l’amena 4 déplorer, une fois 
de plus, l’absence du Comte: «Mais l’adieu aurait été plus solennel et 
l’alibi plus glorieux si vous aviez profilé, derriére le soleil incolore de 
mon lustre, les traits du poéte de Versailles et de Louis.»5 


5 Lettre 4 Robert de Montesquiou, CCI, [Lundi soir 6 mars 1905]*, Correspondance géné- 
rale de Marcel Proust (Paris: Plon, 1930-36), I, 221-24. Non datée par l’éditeur. Con- 
temporaine d’un séjour de Montesquiou 4 Artagnan (cf. Figaro, 4 février et 16 avril 1905), 
et d’un projet de Proust de partir pour une maison de santé (cf. lettre XIX 4 Mme Straus, 
du 23 mars 1905, Correspondance, VI, 22). Postérieure de quelques heures 4 un goftter 
chez Proust (cf. Figaro, Mardi 7 mars 1905). Doit donc évidemment étre datée: (Lundi 
soir 6 mars 1905]. Incidemment, le goiter chez Proust permet de dater 4 quelques jours 
prés la lettre XVII 4 Mme Straus, Correspondance, VI, 17-18, non datée par l’éditeur: in- 
vitation 4 gofiter et 4 entendre Reynaldo Hahn «lundi prochain». 
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Methinks the lady does protest too much. Robert de Montesquiou ne se 
laissa ni toucher ni convaincre par ces effusions filandreuses; et sa ré- 
ponse fut dure. I] ne cacha point que toutes ces explications l’avaient 
prodigieusement diverti, et il ne ménagea paslessarcasmes. I] se gaussa 
de cette matinée, 4 laquelle certaines personnes, qui n’y avaient pas été 
invitées, s’étaient malgré cela abstenues de paraitre; et, fort vexé de se 
voir comparer 4 un turbot, fat-il gras et rosé, il traita Proust d’inexact 
lecteur des Ages sur les visages, d’observateur mal renseigné sur les 
conditions des personnes, et d’épistolier si inexpert 4 choisir ses épi- 
thétes qu’elles suffisaient 4 déshonorer ceux qu’il prétendait louer.® 
Proust fut peut-étre heureux de s’en tirer 4 si bon compte, et sa ré- 
plique fut humble, a peine relevée de la pointe d’amertume qui con- 
vient 4 la vertu méconnue: «Vous n’étes pas gentil», soupira-t-il, «si 
tant est que les pires duretés puissent compenser, jusqu’a les annuler, 
les gentillesses plus hautes que toutes qui consistent 4 gratifier d’une 
lettre merveilleuse un lecteur imméritant.» Certes, il énumérait ses 
griefs: le rire du Comte, ses efforts pour déconsidérer rétrospective- 
ment la matinée 4 laquelle il n’avait pas assisté, ses reproches et ses 
sarcasmes; mais il n’en concluait pas moins par de nouveaux hom- 
mages oti la rancune transparaissait 4 peine: «J’apprécie pourtant fort 
Vhonneur d’avoir été le destinataire élu de ce morceau merveilleuse- 
ment spirituel, et je vous envoie la constante et respectueuse expres- 
sion de mes sentiments admiratifs et reconnaissants.»? 

Le calme rétabli, Proust se remit avec acharnement a sa traduction 
et 4 son commentaire de Ruskin. I] avait vraiment songé a aller passer 
trois ou quatre mois dans une sorte de sanatorium, en Suisse, chez le 
docteur Widmer; puis il avait remis cela aprés sa fiévre des foins, en 
dépit des convulsions d’asthme et d’asphyxie qui parfois le torturaient 
pendant des jours entiers.* Le 15 mars, puis le 15 avril, il avait eu la 
joie de voir paraitre dans Les Arts de la vie le début de sa traduction 

6 C’est encore d’aprés la réponse de Proust que nous conjecturons la substance de cette 
lettre de Montesquiou. Cf. ci-dessous, n. 7. 


7A R. de Montesquiou, CCXXV, [Peu aprés Lundi 6 mars 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 
247-48. Non datée par l'éditeur; mais é6videmment réplique 4 la réponse de Montesquiou 
a la lettre CCI: allusions aux brocards du Comte 4 propos d’une réunion chez Proust et 
des malencontreuses épithétes de Proust dans une précédente lettre (sans doute «gras, 
trés rosé», etc.). 


8Cf. A Mme Emile Straus, XIX, [Jeudi 23 mars 1905], Correspondance, VI, 21, 22; a 
la méme, XX, Dimanche soir [9 avril 1905]. ibid.. p. 25. 
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des Trésors des rois.? Mais, sur ces entrefaites, Montesquiou rentra 
d’Artagnan 4 Paris: et aussitét les tribulations reeommencérent.!* Le 
Comte devait en effet, le Vendredi-Saint 21 avril, faire au théAtre 
Bour une conférence sur la Fin de Satan, dont on allait pour la pre- 
miére fois représenter quelques fragments." I] comptait, cela va sans 
dire, sur la présence de tous ses fidéles. I] envoya done 4 Proust une 
invitation, ou plutét une convocation; et, la veille de la conférence, 
il lui dépécha pour plus de stireté Gabriel de Yturri, son premier mi- 
nistre."* L’éternel moribond argua sans doute que la conférence aurait 
lieu 4 quatre heures de |’ aprés-midi, heure A laquelle il lui était im- 
possible, sous peine d’effroyables conséquences, de se lever et de sortir. 
Peut-étre aussi fit-il, pour se débarrasser de l’importun, une de ces 
promesses dont il avait le secret et dont l’accomplissement dépendait 
de tant de conditions imprévisibles et complexes. Toujours est-il qu’il 
ne parut point, le Vendredi-Saint, au théAtre Bour. Par malheur, il 
avait parfois risqué, vers dix heures du soir, de bréves sorties,!* que 
Montesquiou n’ignorait pas. Le chatiment ne se fit point attendre: le 

lendemain ou au plus tard le surlendemain de la conférence, |’infidéle 

recevait du Pavillon des Muses une épitre acrimonieuse, dans laquelle 

implacable Comte relevait ces guérisons volontaires, laissait entendre 

que le seul snobisme inspirait ces sorties malencontreuses, et enfin, 
redoutable menace, annongait sa visite prochaine." 

I] fallut bien répondre. Proust le fit, au bout de deux jours, le lundi 
soir 24 avril, avec une vigueur et une aigreur insolites. «Vous étes, 
Monsieur», récrimina-t-il, «plus cruel que les plus cruels théologiens 
catholiques, qui voulaient que nous prissions nos maladies pour des 
punitions de nos fautes. Vous voulez que nous les considérions elles- 
mémes comme des fautes et que nous ne souffrions pas seulement 
physiquement de nos maux, mais que nous en ayons remords, que 
quoique inévitables et déja assez douloureux ils soient coupables en 


*Cf. John Ruskin, Marcel Proust, traducteur, «Les Trésors des rois», Les Arts de la 
vie, 15 mars, 15 avril 1905, III, 171-86, 248—56. 

10 Son retour est annoncé dans le Figaro du 16 avril 1905. 

Cf. notamment Figaro, 14 et 19 avril 1905. 

12 Cf. A Mme Straus, X XI, Vendredi [28 avril 1905]*, Correspondance, VI, 29. 

13 Cf. A Louisa de Mornand, XI, Mercredi minuit [19 avril 1905]*, Correspondance, V, 
166; & Mme Straus, X XI, Vendredi (28 avril 1905]*, ibid., VI, 27. 

14 ©’est encore d'aprés la réponse de Proust que nous conjecturons la substance de 
cette lettre de Montesquiou. Cf. ci-dessous, n. 15. 
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plus.» I] protesta hautement contre l’imputation que ses rares sorties 
pussent étre des guérisons volontaires: «Je vous avoue qu’il y a de 
plus dans votre lettre quelque chose 4 quoi je m’efforce de ne pas pen- 
ser, car cela m’empoisonnerait mes rares jours de santé, ajouterait 4 
l’ennui des autres, et, par l’égoisme du malade, finirait par méler une 
rancune nerveuse 4 mon admiration, 4 ma respectueuse et reconnais- 
sante affection pour vous. C’est l’idée que, quand une fois par quin- 
zaine 4 peu prés, je peux me lever, m’habiller, sortir une heure ou deux 
vers dix heures du soir, ce seul innocent repos peut étre considéré 
comme une guérison volontaire (ce qui impliquerait que la maladie 
l’est aussi) en vue d’un plaisir de vanité.» I] déplora de trouver chez 
Montesquiou l’incompréhension des gens qui lui reprochaient d’étre 
bien portant pour les choses qui l’amusaient, et s’écria pathétique- 
ment: «Quand rencontrerai-je la personne vraiment compréhensive de 
ma vie réelle, de mes sentiments intimes, qui, m’ayant vu manquer par 
souffrance le plus grand plaisir, et m’apercevant une heure aprés (ce 
qui, d’ailleurs, n’arrive pas 4 si bref intervalle!) dans la réunion la plus 
banale, m’abordera en me disant sincérement: —Quel bonheur que 
votre crise soit passée!» Puis il revint encore 4 l’injustice qui le bles- 
sait le plus: «L’idée que vous avez l’air d’avoir, que le snobisme dirige 
le choix de mes sorties (ce qui me conduirait toujours aux endroits ot 
vous parlez) m’étonne encore plus qu’elle ne m’humilie. Le déclasse- 
ment et le reclassement des plaisirs pendant la maladie et quand on est 
privé d’a peu prés tous, est si net et si sincére qu’il nous semble forcé- 
ment que tout le monde devrait deviner ce qui est si clair en nous, 
dirige toutes nos actions vers des buts nobles et si désintéressés, ou 
voudrait les diriger, si le corps pouvait suivre.» Il expliqua combien il 
se souciait peu de mondanité, et comment, lorsqu’il pouvait sortir le 
soir, il allait dans un endroit ov il pouvait trouver abri ce soir-la et 
revoir quelques figures humaines. Mais, pressentant l’impatience du 
Comte, il s’interrompit: «Pardon, cher Monsieur, de vous ennuyer 
d’explications bien fastidieuses pour vous. I] vous paraitra inexpli- 
cable que je songe méme 4 vous les donner. Tout cela émane d’un état 
subjectif provoqué par votre lettre. Vous ne savez pas quelle fatigue 
nerveuse accable le malade qui se sent jugé 4 faux par quelqu’un qu’il 
aime, et qui sent que ses plus innocents repos seront interprétés contre 
lui.» Il s’efforga enfin de prévenir la visite annoncée, en laissant en- 
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tendre qu’il ne pourrait sans doute recevoir le Comte qu’en pleine 
nuit: «Ce qui me tourmenterait aussi beaucoup, c’est que vous veniez 
me voir, puisque cela m’est 4 peu prés impossible de recevoir le jour 
et si pénible, et que c’est un tel bonheur de Tantale et honneur de 
Tantale que vous vous mettiez auprés de moi sans que j’en puisse 
jouir, d’autant plus que ma fiévre des foins va commencer et que je me 
demande avec effroi si mon réveil de 9 heures du soir ne va pas devenir 
un réveil d’une heure du matin.» Mais, d’explication de son absence, 
il se gardait bien d’en donner; il se contenta d’ajouter mystérieusement 
en post-scriptum: «Et je ne vous ai pas dit pourquoi je n’ai pu aller 4 
la conférence. Si vous le saviez!»'® 

La lettre était tortueuse, elle était interminable; et Montesquiou 
n’eut point, apparemment, la patience de la lire jusqu’au bout. II 
s’irrita des jérémiades. II s’irrita surtout de l’écriture, illisible et en- 
chevétrée, qui faisait courir sur le papier, feuillet aprés feuillet, non 
pas méme des pattes de mouches mais des pattes de fourmis.'* II se 
rappela alors une anecdote qu’il avait rapportée naguére dans ses Ro- 
seaux pensants: «Une légende orientale nous représente Salomon en 
conférence avec Takia, la reine des fourmis. Quand celle-ci eut fait dé- 
filer sous les yeux du roi durant soixante et dix jours les escadrons de 
ses sujettes: —Tu n’en as vu qu’une espéce, lui dit-elle, il y en a soi- 
xante et dix. —Salomon leva la séance.»'? L’occasion était belle d’en 
faire |’application: il n’y manqua point dans sa réponse, et lui aussi 
leva la séance, avec une souveraine majesté.!* 

Proust fut ulcéré d’une telle superbe, et l’humble insecte osa se ré- 
volter contre le Roi des Rois. «J’aurais mauvaise grace», répliqua-t-il 
le jeudi 27 avril, «A reprendre la séance que vous avez tout de suite 
‘levée’ avec tant de majesté. Je me suis souvenu d’une autre fable ov 


165A R. de Montesquiou, CX XXIII, Lundi soir (24 avril 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 
125-29. Datée par l’éditeur: Lundi soir (1904). Postérieure 4 une conférence de Montes- 
quiou a laquelle Proust n’a pu assister (celle du Vendredi-Saint 21 avril 1905), et aussi 4 
une visite d’ Yturri 4 Proust (la veille de ladite conférence) ; postérieure d’au moins «quatre 
jeudis» & une visite de Mme de La Rochefoucauld 4 Proust (lors du goftter du 6 mars 
1905). Antérieure a la lettre LX XXII au méme, que nous datons Jeudi [27 avril 1905]* 
(cf. ci-dessous, n. 19). Datée «Lundi soir» de la main de Proust, la lettre en question ne 
peut donc avoir été écrite que le Lundi soir 24 avril 1905. 

1% Cf. Robert de Montesquiou, Les Pas effacés (Paris: Emile-Paul, 1923), II, 284-85. 

17 Robert de Montesquiou, Roseauz pensants (Paris: Fasquelle, 1897), p. 340. 

18 Nous conjecturons la substance de cette lettre de Montesquiou d’aprés la réponse de 
Proust (cf. ci-dessous, n. 19), la lettre XXII & Mme Straus, Correspondance, VI, 33, et 
Les Pas effacés, pp. 284-85. 
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Jupiter voulant tout mettre 4 sa place, proportionner les tailles, gar- 
der ‘l’échelle’, dit au mortel audacieux: Donc vous serez fourmi. ... Je 
pense que les soixante et dix chiffrent le nombre des tours dont vous 
pensez que mon sac est pourvu.» I] osa méme, avec une Apre ironie, 
reprocher au despote de s’arroger toujours le beau rdéle: «Salomon 
se leva est étonnant. C’était en effet tout ce qu’il y avait 4 faire et 
j’admire avec quelle majesté vous vous donnez toujours ce qu’on ap- 
pelle trop faiblement ‘le beau réle’, en faisant le geste nécessaire qui 
vous met debout, en roi, sage et prophéte, 4 quelle hauteur des plus 
grands effets des autres qui deviennent fourmis. ‘Vous serez done four- 
mi.’ Je m’incline devant la métaphore nécessaire qui me met, ‘vil in- 
secte, excrément de la terre’, aux pieds de Soliman plus que jamais le 
Magnifique.» Aprés quoi, il s’excusa d’avoir osé poursuivre la séance 
aprés avoir été congédié, et d’avoir encore lancé dans les jambes du 
Comte un autre de ses soixante et dix bataillons; mais il laissa en- 
tendre, non sans malice, qu’il en avait bien davantage en réserve.!® I] 
se sentit mieux, apparemment, d’avoir ainsi épanché sa bile, et il alla 
ce soir-lad chez Weber, ov il rencontra Jacques Bizet, qui lui donna des 
nouvelles de Mme Straus. Le lendemain vendredi, en écrivant 4 cette 
derniére une longue lettre pour essayer de la «tenir au couranty», il lui 
confessa sa lassitude et lui exposa ses griefs: «Je suis exténué de lettres 
de Montesquiou. Chaque fois qu’il fait une conférence, qu’il donne une 
féte, ete., etc., il n’admet pas que je sois malade et ce sont, avant, des 
mises en demeures, des menaces, des visites d’Yturri qui me fait ré- 
veiller, et, aprés, des reproches de ne pas étre venu. Je crois qu’on 
arriverait encore A guérir s’il n’y avait pas ‘les autres’. Mais l’épuise- 
ment qu’ils vous donnent, l’impuissance ot on est de leur faire com- 
prendre les souffrances qui parfois pendant un mois, suivent |’impru- 
dence qu’on a commise pour faire ce qu’ils s’imaginent un grand plai- 
sir, tout cela c’est la mort.»”° 

Cependant Montesquiou découvrait l’incroyable impertinence d’un 
acolyte jusqu’alors si dévoué. Craignit-il une rébellion irréparable, 


19 A R. de Montesquiou, LX XXII, Jeudi [27 avril 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 74-76. 
Non datée par l'éditeur. Postérieure 4 la conférence du Vendredi-Saint 21 avril 1905: al- 
lusion & «une autre féte plus proche de la Résurrection». Antérieure 4 la publication, dans 
le Figaro du Vendredi 28 avril 1905, du compte-rendu du five-o’clock offert le Jeudi 27 4 
la Duse: prévient Montesquiou que son nom pourrait bien y figurer. Datée «Jeudi» de la 
main de Proust, la lettre en question a donc nécessairement été écrite le Jeudi 27 avril 1905. 


20 A Mme Straus, Vendredi [28 avril 1905]*, Correspondance, VI, 29. 
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dont son prestige efit souffert, ou éprouvait-il au fond quelque affec- 
tion pour ce petit Proust? Toujours est-il qu’il joua la clémence d’ Au- 
guste. Certes, il ne pouvait tolérer que fit mise en doute son éminente 
dignité: «Ot prenez-vous», riposta-t-il, «que je prenne le beau réle? 
Je n’ai pas 4 le prendre: je l’ai.»! Mais, ce point établi, il s;humanisa. 
Il daigna annoncer la prochaine publication de ses Professionnelles 
Beautés; et, pour manifester sa magnanimité, pour accabler sous une 
faveur insigne son obscur blasphémateur, il lui fit savoir que tel jour, 
4 telle heure, il viendrait en personne, 4 domicile, lui en faire une lec- 
ture devant un auditoire restreint, afin de le consoler d’avoir manqué 
la conférence du Vendredi-Saint.” Peut-étre se rappelait-il le <héros 
au sourire si doux» et le «Donne-lui tout de méme a boire» de Hugo; il 
avait en tout cas trouvé le plus infaillible moyen de tourmenter le 
coupable. 

Le fait est que Proust en perdit le sommeil. Comment conjurer 
ce nouveau péril? I] se hata de se proclamer ravi d’une «proposition 
trop flatteuse et trop honorifique», tout en laissant entendre qu’il ne 
la croyait point réalisable: «Mes crises ne s’annongant pas, je peux me 
trouver le jour méme dans |’impossibilité de me lever, de parler, dans 
des suffocations qui seraient aussi intolérables pour vous que pour moi 
et avec une fiévre qui va presque jusqu’au délire.» Certes, il était 
prét 4 s’imposer les plus pénibles macérations: «Il est vrai que je 
peux diminuer, sinon jusqu’a zéro, du moins beaucoup, ce risque, en 
restant couché pendant quelques jours avant, en ne parlant pas, en ne 
prenant que du lait.» Que d’obstacles divers ne prévoyait-il pas néan- 
moins: «Mais alors il faudrait que vous me disiez quand cela serait, et 
que ce fit un jour ot je puisse exiler ma mére, 4 qui, hélas, je n’arri- 
verais pas 4 faire voir méme cing personnes. Depuis ma derniére et 
malencontreuse lettre, j’ai été plus malade que je ne l’avais encore 
jamais été, indescriptiblement. Et comme j’ai ... un volume 4 livrer 
au Mercure dans un mois, chaque nouveau mal me désespére en me re- 
tardant, en me faisant craindre de ne pas arriver au bout.» Puis, s’ex- 
cusant de parler au Comte de choses si peu intéressantes pour lui, il 
tenta une habile diversion: il se réjouit de savoir qu’il pourrait bientét 


2 Cf. A Mme Straus, XXII, Dimanche [7 mai 1905], ibid., p. 33. 


22 Nous conjecturons la substance de cette lettre d’aprés la lettre X XII 4 Mme Straus 
et la lettre CLV 4 Montesquiou. 
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lire un nouveau livre de lui, et se désola de ne pas faire de critique lit- 
téraire dans un journal, car il aurait tant aimé a en parler. «N’impor- 
te», ajoutait-il, «j’espére que sans méme attendre un peu de notoriété 
qui me vaudrait peut-étre cela, j’aurai le moyen de parler un peu de 
vous, d’une fagon générale.» Mais aussitét, craignant de s’étre trop 
engagé, il se reprit: «Je n’apergois pas seulement trés bien comment ni 
quand,; et il invoqua les griefs d’Horatio: «Voila qui vous intéresse 
encore moins. Je le sais mieux que personne. Car j’ai lu la lettre que 
vous aviez adressée au Figaro 4 Horatio. Elle ne contenait pas le 
moindre remerciement, et n’était guére encourageante!» I] ne renon- 
cait point malgré tout au projet d’écrire, pour son plaisir, sur le 
Maitre; ce n’était que partie remise: «Aprés ma cure, si je méne, com- 
me on me |’assure, une vie normale, je tacherai d’avoir avec les jour- 
naux et les revues des rapports un peu plus fréquents.»?* 

Imprudente promesse, en dépit de toutes les réserves qui en limi- 
taient la portée. Montesquiou saisit l’appat: il eut la bonté de ré- 
pondre qu’il lui serait agréable que Proust lui consacrat un article; et 
il lui envoya, pour le mieux documenter sans doute, sa «Lettre provin- 
ciale», qui venait de paraitre dans les Cartons mondains. Mais il ne 
voulut point pour cela démordre de sa conférence 4 domicile, qu’il 
jugeait indispensable «au point de vue documentation»; et il précisa 
qu’il y admettrait trois auditeurs, dont Mme Straus.*4 L’infortuné 
Proust, pris 4 son propre piége, se vit ainsi condamné, non seulement 
4 subir la conférence, mais aussi 4 écrire l’article. I] fit cependant 
encore, le vendredi soir 5 mai, une supréme tentative pour esquiver 
l’une et l’autre. 

Il commenga, en bonne méthode, par quelques flagorneries propi- 
tiatoires: «Les merveilleuses pages!» s’exclama-t-il, «et que je vous re- 


23 A R.de Montesquiou, CLV, [Entre Jeudi 27 avril et Vendredi 5 mai 1905]*, Corres- 
pondance, I, 156-58. Non datée par l'éditeur. Postérieure a la lettre LX XXII au méme, 
que nous datons Jeudi [27 avril 1905]: allusion 4 sa «dernié@re et malencontreuse lettre». 
Contemporaine de maux d'yeux qui empéchent Proust de voir ses caractéres en écrivant: 
cf. A Mme Straus, XXII, Dimanche [7 mai 1905], ibid., VI, 31, allusion 4a la fatigue extra- 
ordinaire de la vue dont il souffre depuis huit jours. Antérieure 4 la lettre CXCVIII au 
méme, que nous datons Vendredi soir [5 mai 1905]: premiére allusion a la froideur de 
Montesquiou envers Horatio (Proust lui-méme, qui avait publié sous ce pseudonyme sa 
«Féte chez Montesquiou 4 Neuilly» dans le Figaro du 18 janvier 1904). Dans ces limites, 
la lettre en question peut étre vraisemblablement datée des tout premiers jours de mai 
1905 

24 Nous conjecturons la substance de cette lettre de Montesquiou d'aprés la lettre X XII 
a Mme Straus et la lettre CXCVIII 4 Montesquiou. 
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mercie de me les avoir envoyées. Ce frai provincial, ces bulbes dépar- 
tementaux m’enchantent.» I] poussa méme l’humilité jusqu’a dépré- 
cier d’avance les scénes provinciales qu’il évoquerait dans son essai 
sur la lecture: «Je crains maintenant que dans la préface de mon Rus- 
kin ce qui transpirera de mon gofit profond pour la province—sans 
doute parce que je la connais peu—ne vous paraisse stupide.» Ces 
précautions prises, il entra dans le vif du sujet. Mme Straus, que 
Montesquiou avait désignée en téte des trois élus, n’était plus 4 Paris. 
Quel meilleur argument invoquer en faveur d’un sursis: «Je trouve la 
composition du public, pour cette conférence, ‘exquise et fort bien 
ordonnée’. Malheureusement Mme Straus, aprés deux ans de maladie 
nerveuse dont elle a failli mourir, est actuellement en Suisse. Uno 
avulso deficit alter aureus. Je ne vois pas qui pourrait la remplacer. 
Elle est sans équivalents. Peut-étre faudrait-il attendre son retour.» 
Cet ajournement, se hata-t-il d’ajouter, ne nuirait point 4 |’article 
projeté: «Au point de vue documentation, comme vous dites, cela ne 
ferait rien puisque, hélas, ce n’est pas de'sit6t, ni peut-étre sur l’ou- 
vrage, que je pourrais écrire.» Et, feignant de prendre pour une simple 
politesse l’agrément de Montesquiou, il allégua ingénieusement, une 
fois de plus, les griefs d’Horatio: «A ce propos, vous étes trop bon de 
me dire que cela vous serait agréable, car je sais que non et que c’est 
par gentillesse que vous le dites et pour me faire plaisir. Comme je 
vous le disais, j’ai 4 cet égard une preuve certaine, c’est votre froideur 
agacée avec Horatio tant qu’il n’était pour vous que ‘l’auteur d’un 
article’, froideur qui a fait place aux gentils sentiments habituels 
quand vous avez su qu’il n’était autre que quelqu’un que vous traitez 
toujours avec bienveillance. Mais je vous assure que cette feinte 
d’avoir plaisir 4 étre loué par moi, feinte qui n’est que pour me faire 
plaisir, me touche d’autant plus que je sais quelle indifférence réelle 
elle recouvre.» En ce cas, laissait-il entendre, pourquoi donc s’ob- 
stiner 4 écrire un article qui ne saurait étre qu’indifférent ou méme 
désagréable au Maitre qu’il vénérait? 

L’argument était spécieux; mais Montesquiou n’était certes pas 
homme A se laisser souffler le rdle du désinvité par persuasion; et 
Proust comprit sans doute que la meilleure tactique serait une aveugle 
soumission. II n’insista done point pour remettre la conférence: «Si, 
au contraire», reprit-il aprés cette longue disgression, «vous préférez ne 
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pas attendre le retour de Mme Straus, vous n’avez, quand vous le 
voudrez, qu’A me faire savoir vos intentions 4 cet égard.» Mais il 
suggéra qu’il la godterait bien mieux s’il pouvait étre seul 4 |’entendre: 
«Quant aux invités, je les trouve merveilleusement choisis, s’il y en a. 
Je dis s’il y en a, car je trouve qu’on écoute bien ce qu’on entend seul, 
ou dans un lieu public (la foule noyant en elle les individualités qui 
s’y trouvent) et que la petite préoccupation de ‘recevoir’ diminue la 
parfaite adaptation de l’esprit récepteur aux suggestions de |’ Esprit.» 
La manceuvre ne manquait pas d’astuce; mais aprés l’avoir tentée, 
sans grand espoir apparemment, Proust capitula: «Je comprends», 
conclut-il, «que désirant, comme Saint Paul ou Saint Jean, vous adres- 
ser A quelques églises que vous traitez avec une faveur plus marquée, 
vous ne puissiez cependant vous adresser séparément 4 chaque fidéle 
en particulier et soyez obligé 4 des ‘audiences’ englobant un plus 
grand nombre de personnes, qui est encore ici trés flatteusement re- 
streint.»™ 

Le surlendemain dimanche 7 mai, Proust, en dépit de ses yeux épui- 
sés d’avoir travaillé tant de nuits 4 la lumiére électrique, écrivit 4 Mme 
Straus une longue lettre, pleine de potins recueillis au cours de ses 
rares sorties; et il ne manqua point d’y narrer en bonne place ses dé- 
mélés avec Montesquiou, depuis la conférence manquée du Vendredi- 
Saint jusqu’a l’imminente lecture 4 domicile, sans oublier Salomon et 
la reine des fourmis. «Je lui ai écrit», expliqua-t-il, «que vous n’étiez 
pas 4 Paris et que comme en effet vous n’étiez pas remplagable le 
mieux serait d’attendre votre retour»; et il avoua naivement: «Je ne 
sais encore ce qu’il me répondra.»** 


223A R. de Montesquiou, CXCVIII, Vendredi soir [5 mai 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 
215-17. Non datée par |'éditeur. Postérieure 4 la publication de la «Lettre provinciale» 
de Montesquiou dans les Cartons mondains des 15 décembre 1904—1« janvier 1905: re- 
merciements pour ces «merveilleuses pages», allusions 4 «ce frai provincial, ces bulbes dé- 
partementaux», a «l’'anglomane joueuse de tennis», 4 «l’air froid» et 4 «l’exubérante du- 
chesse»; postérieure 4 la lettre CLV au méme, elle-méme postérieure au Jeudi 27 avril 
1905: nouvelle allusion a4 la froideur de Montesquiou envers Horatio. Antérieure 4 la 
publication de l'article de Proust «Sur la lecture» dans la Renaissance latine du 15 juin 
1905: allusion a ce qui dans la préface de son Ruskin transpirera de son gofit pour la pro- 
vince; antérieure 4 la lettre X XII 4 Mme Straus, du Dimanche 7 mai 1905; annonce 4 
Montesquiou que Mme Straus est en Suisse, qu'il ne voit pas qui pourrait la remplacer et 
que peut-étre faudrait-il attendre son retour; or dans la lettre du 7 mai 4 Mme Straus il 
dira: «Je lui ai écrit que vous n’étiez pas 4 Paris et que, comme en effet vous n’étiez pas 
remplacable, le mieux serait d'attendre votre retour.» Dans ces limites, la lettre en ques- 
tion, datée «Vendredi soir» de la main de Proust, ne peut avoir été écrite que le Verdredi 


soir 5 mai 1905. 
* A Mme Straus, Dimanche [7 mai 1905], Correspondance, VI, 31-35. 
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Le réponse était facile 4 prévoir. Ne cédant jamais un point acquis, 
et prompt 4 exploiter la moindre défaillance, Montesquiou, avec une 
persévérance diabolique, continuait 4 harasser son fréle adversaire. 
Il ne voulut point admettre que l’absence de Mme Straus justifiat un 
ajournement qui ne lui disait rien qui vaille; il n’agréa pas davantage 
l’idée d’une lecture pour le seul petit Proust; et, débusquant |’infor- 
tuné de son dernier retranchement, il lui confirma son intention, lui 
indiqua sa préférence pour le mardi 23, et lui offrit de se mettre d’ac- 
cord avec lui sur les invités.?” 

Il fallut bien se résigner. Le mardi soir 16 mai, Proust reprit la 
plume. I] commenga par adresser’a son tyran |’effusion d’une recon- 
naissance éperdue: «D’abord, permettez-moi de vous remercier de tout 
mon coeur de cette bonté et ‘grace’ (sens janséniste) qui vous fait me 
combler et me réserver ainsi honneur et joie.» Puis il lui soumit, quant 
au jour, «diverses considérations» qu’il le pria de trancher en dernier 
ressort et dans le sens qu’il lui plairait. Mais jamais renard traqué ne 
brouilla plus inextricablement la piste. I] expliqua, avec force détails, 
qu’il avait promis 4 Reynaldo Hahn d’aller l’entendre le jeudi soir 25, 
et combien cette inéluctable sortie du jeudi 25 rendait difficile de met- 
tre la conférence le mardi 23, car si le mardi il se levait, s’habillait et 
recevait, il aurait de trés grandes chances que les crises qui suivraient 
ne fussent pas terminées le jeudi soir. «Mais enfin», poursuivit-il, «sur- 
tout si vous pouviez le mettre 4 10 heures ou 10 heures et demie, au 
lieu de 9 heures, ce n’est nullement impossible (je dis plutét 10 heures, 
si vous n’y voyez aucun inconvénient, parce que mes crises de fiévre 
des foins, qui en ce moment se surajoutent au reste, sont généralement 
vers 4 heures, et je me rendors aprés). Done, si vous voulez, mardi 23, 
4 10 heures ou 10 heures et demie, ou le méme mardi 23, 4 9 heures.» 
Le mardi suivant, fit-il remarquer, ne présenterait pas les mémes in- 
convénients; mais de toute fagon ce ne pourrait étre un mardi que si 
la réunion restait limitée 4 trois ou quatre personnes: «Car, parce que 
c’est le mardi que mon pére a été frappé, ma mére a gardé une espéce 

de tristesse 4 ce que, ce jour-la, il y ait & la maison, méme sans elle, 
‘du monde’, si peu que ce soit... Mais, si nous ne sommes que quatre, 
ce sera parfait pour un mardi.» Si par contre le conférencier souhaitait 


27 Nous conjecturons la substance de cette lettre de Montesquiou d’aprés la réponse de 
Proust. 
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plus de cing ou six auditeurs, Proust suggérait plutét le lundi 29 ou 
le mercredi 31. «Sans cela», résumait-il, «mardi 30 ou, si vous préférez, 
mardi 23. Et, si c’est mardi 23, de préférence 10 heures ou 10 heures 
et demie, mais seulement si cela vous convient. J’ai trop d’ ‘aboulie’ 
et de terreur des projets fixes pour décider moi-méme le jour, quand 
méme la déférence ne m’en empécherait pas. Décidez done pour moi.» 
I] professa la méme docilité pour le choix des invités: «Quant au nom 
des personnes, nous n’aurons pas, comme vous dites, ‘A nous mettre 
d’accord’, pour la bonne raison que ce seront celles que vous m’indi- 
querez. Et je leur écrirai dés que vous me I’aurez dit.» Mais il ne put 
s’empécher 4 la fin de revenir plaintivement 4 la combinaison qui eit 
réduit pour lui les tracas de la réception: «Ma proposition de confé- 
rence pour moi seul, ce qui serait tellement mieux, ne vous a pas 
agréé? Et sans doute vous avez trouvé que le roi, ‘ce n’était pas moi’ 
pour agir ainsi. Merci encore de tout coeur, cher Monsieur.»”® 
Montesquiou s’égara dans ces méandres et s’empétra dans ces con- 
sidérations. I] répondit en proposant un jour de la semaine suivante.”® 
Proust, qui entre temps avait écrit 4 Mme Madeleine Lemaire, 4 la 
présence de laquelle le conférencier tenait beaucoup, dut élaborer, le 
samedi 20 mai, une nouvelle lettre d’explications et d’excuses: «Mme 
Lemaire me répond qu’elle a toutes ses soirées prises jusqu’au 30. 
Voulez-vous |’attendre et que ce soit pour le lundi 31 ou le mercredi 2, 
ou aimez-vous mieux ne pas |’attendre et que ce soit pour aprés-demain 
lundi 22 (mercredi ou vendredi de la semaine prochaine je ne pourrais 
pas A cause de la trop grande proximité de la musique de Reynaldo). 
C’est de mercredi et vendredi de l’autre semaine que je vous avais 
parlé. Cependant 4 la rigueur si cela vous arrangeait mieux, cela serait 
possible mercredi 24, mais pas fameux.» II expliquait d’autre part que, 
méme avec les quelques noms que Montesquiou lui avait indiqués, «ce 
serait trop brillant pour pouvoir étre un mardi». Naturellement, il 
inviterait tous ceux qui lui étaient désignés, et pas un de plus; et il 
ajoutait non sans ironie: «Ne prenez pas la peine de leur écrire puisque 


28A R. de Montesquiou, CXX XVII, Mardi soir [16 mai 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 
133-35. Datée Mardi soir (mai 1905) par l’éditeur. Ecrite la veille du premier concert de 
musique dramatique ancienne donné le Mercredi 17 mai 1905 sous la direction de Reynaldo 
Hahn, et huit jours avant le deuxiéme concert donné le Mercredi 24 mai (cf. Figaro, Mardi 
25 avril, Jeudi 18 et Mercredi 24 mai 1905). Datée «Mardi soir» de la main de Proust, cette 
lettre est donc nécessairement du Mardi soir 16 mai 1905. 


29 Cela se déduit de la réponse de Proust. 
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je les connais tous, vous avez déja pris trop de peine pour cela et je 
suis malheureux quand je pense que j’ai été cause pour vous d’une si 
grande perte de temps, mais ce n’est pas ma faute.» II se risquait 
néanmoins 4 proposer pour sa part quelques autres invités: «comme 
gens ayant beaucoup connu la dame»,*® Mme Cahen, Charles Ephrus- 
si, Mme Trousseau, M. Straus; et, «comme gens n’ayant pas connu la 
dame mais chaleureux et intelligents», Mme de Ludre, André Beau- 
nier, Brancovan. Pour terminer, il s’en remettait entiérement 4 la 
volonté du Maitre: «Cher Monsieur, si c’est pour le lundi 31 mai, pour 
le mercredi 3 juin, méme pour le mercredi 24 mai (que je n’aime 
guére), ne prenez la peine de m’écrire que quand vous en aurez envie. 
Mais si c’était pour lundi 22 (lundi prochain) soyez assez bon pour me 
le dire par un mot au porteur, car, dés ce matin, il faut que je me 
soigne pour pouvoir étre bien lundi, et que je ne sorte pas. De plus 
il y asi peu de temps qu’il faudra que j’invite dés aujourd’hui. Au lieu 
de prendre la peine d’écrire, contentez-vous de trouver sur cette lettre 
les jours qui ne vous vont pas et les gens qui.ne vous vont pas.»*! 

Le Comte choisit le mercredi 31 mai: et Proust se hata de l’annon- 
cer i Mme Lemaire. Hélas, Mme Lemaire répliqua qu’elle devait jus- 
tement donner chez elle, le mardi 30 et le mercredi 31, une représen- 
tation de |’Jle heureuse, et suggéra le vendredi 2 juin. Proust prévint 
done Montesquiou de ce nouveau contretemps, dont il se désola hy- 
pocritement: «J’ai surtout peur que tout cela ne vous lasse et que vous 
n’envoyiez tout promener. Si Mme Lemaire n’est pas nécessaire, nous 
pourrions nous tenir au 31 ou si vous n’aviez retardé que pour elle, 
avancer 4 ce mercredi 24 (mercredi prochain), qui ne me va guére 
mais que je prendrais trés volontiers s’il vous allait mieux. Je ne peux 
pas vous dire comme ce mot de Mme Lemaire m’a navré. Car je suis 
honteux de vous écrire et faire écrire sur ces contingences de dates. 
Mais qu’y puis-je?» Quant aux invitations proposées, Montesquiou y 
avait répondu par des excommunications, que Proust enregistra 


30 Mme Aubernon, aux ridicules de qui la lecture devait étre en partie consacrée. 


31 A R. de Montesquiou, CX XXVIII, [Samedi 20 mai 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 135— 
37. Non datée par l'éditeur. Postérieure a la lettre CX X XVII au méme, que nous datons 
Mardi soir [16 mai 1905]: explique que c’est de mercredi et vendredi de l’autre semaine 
qu’ila parlé. Nécessairement écrite le Samedi 20 mai 1905, puisque Proust y parle d’«aprés- 
demain lundi 22». Antérieure 4 la lettre CX X XIX au méme: ignore encore que Mme Le- 
maire a une réception chez elle le 30 et une le 31 mai. Signalons en passant que Proust se 
trompe de date en parlant du lundi 31 et du mercredi 2. 
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pieusement: «J’ai pris bonne note des ennemis 4 rayer», affirma-t-il; 
et, pour conclure, il se répandit encore en actions de graces: «Je suis 
peut-étre aussi reconnaissant que de la chose elle-méme de la peine 
plus ennuyeuse pour vous que vous vous donnez pour ces questions de 
jours et de gens.»** Mais Montesquiou se garda bien d’envoyer tout 
promener, ainsi que sa victime |’avait sans doute espéré in petto, et 
décida d’attendre Mme Lemaire. A un nouveau billet, cette derniére 
répondit qu’elle préférerait beaucoup le vendredi 2 ou le dimanche 4 
juin: Proust l’annonga par télégramme 4 Montesquiou le mardi 23 
mai, et ajouta: «J’inviterai pour celui des deux jours que vous me 
direz et avec certitude cette fois.»** Le Comte choisit aussitét le ven- 
dredi 2; et Proust manda le soir méme 4a |’implacable conférencier: 
«J invite les personnes que vous m’avez dites, pas une de plus, pas une 
de moins, prenant 4 la lettre vos désignations pour restrictives et ex- 
clusives de tous autres noms. »*4 

Cependant Montesquiou, en témoignage de satisfaction sans doute, 
daigna prévenir son acolyte qu’il lui adressait un exemplaire de ses 
Professionnelles Beautés, et ajouta quelques noms 4 la liste des élus.* 
Proust lui répondit, vers le samedi 27 mai, qu’il allait lancer les invita- 
tions prescrites; et il se risqua, par la méme occasion, 4 suggérer pour 
son compte quelques noms, entre autres Mme Yeatmann, M. de 
Billy, Mme Jeanniot, Robert Dreyfus, etc. ; mais, eut-il soin d’ajouter, 
«je n’ai rien fait et ne ferai rien sauf ordre». I] ne manqua point non 
plus d’exprimer sa gratitude pour les Professionnelles Beautés pro- 

32 A R. de Montesquiou, CX X XIX, [Entre Samedi 20 et Mardi 23 mai 1905]*, Corres- 
pondance, I, 137-38. Non datée par l’éditeur. Postérieure 4 la lettre CX XXVIII au 
méme, que nous datons [Samedi 20 mai 1905]: sait maintenant que Mme Lemaire a chez 
elle «une réception le 30 et une le 31». Antérieure de peu au Mercredi 24 mai, dont il parle 


comme de «ce mercredi 24 (mercredi prochain) »; antérieure au télégramme CXL & Mon- 
tesquiou, que nous datons {Mardi 23 mai 1905]: n'a pas encore la réponse de Mme Le- 
maire. 

33 A R. de Montesquiou, CXL, Télégramme, [Mardi 23 mai 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 
138-39. Daté 25 mai 1905 par l’éditeur. Evidemment erreur de lecture ou faute d'im- 
pression, puisque cette communication est nécessairement antérieure a la lettre CX LIV au 
méme, que nous datons Mardi soir [23 mai 1905]: Proust hésite encore entre le Vendredi 2 
et le Dimanche 4 mai. Peut donc étre plausiblement daté [Mardi 23 mai 1905]. 

34 A R. de Montesquiou, CXLIV, Mardi soir [23 mai 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 143. 
Non datée par l’éditeur. Nécessairement postérieure aux lettres et télégramme ci-dessus: 
date de la lecture désormais fixée au Vendredi 2 juin. Antérieure 4 la lettre CXLIII au 
méme, que nous datons [Vers Samedi 27 mai 1905] et dans laquelle Proust rendra compte 
des premiéres acceptations. Datée «Mardi soir» de la main de Proust, a donc évidemment 
été écrite le Mardi soir 23 mai 1905. 

% Cela se déduit de la réponse de Proust. 
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mises: «Vous étres trop bon de bien vouloir m’envoyer votre livre. Je 
vous aurais tout simplement demandé de vouloir bien m’en signer un 
exemplaire.» Mais, au milieu de ses protestations de gratitude, il 
glissa aussi une allusion transparente aux fatigues que lui valait le 
service du Maitre: qu’Yturri, suggéra-t-il, lui réponde par un mot si 
les «propositions» sont agréées, «mais qu’il ne se dérange pas A venir, 
car je suis beaucoup plus souffrant depuis quelques jours, je ne pour- 
rais pas le voir et du reste je garde le lit depuis samedi dernier, depuis 
huit jours».*® 

En dépit de la priére de Proust, le Comte prit la peine de répondre, 
lui-méme, et par une fin de non-recevoir absolue pour tout le monde, 
sous prétexte que cela changerait trop le caractére de sa lecture.*’ 
Proust lui assura derechef, le lundi 29 mai, qu’il continuait «4 obéir 
scrupuleusement»; mais il osa encore, malgré tant de rebuffades, lui 
proposer «pour finirs Mme de Brantes, Mme Thomson, les Goyau, 
Calmette, Robert de Billy, Lucien Daudet et Hubert de La Rochefou- 
cauld. II lui fit en outre la liste de ceux qui avaient accepté, de ceux 
qui avaient refusé, et de ceux qui n’avaient pas encore répondu; et il 
insista une fois de plus sur ses propres souffrances: «Je suis, depuis 
douze jours, dans une crise terrible que je soigne de mon mieux.»** Le 
lendemain ou le surlendemain au plus tard, dans un nouveau bulletin 
destiné 4 tenir Montesquiou «au courant de la configuration de notre 
assistance», il reprit sans vergogne le méme refrain: «Je vous écris», 
griffonna-t-il pathétiquement, «épuisé par tant de crises incessantes 

%* A R. de Montesquiou, CXLIII, [Vers Samedi 27 mai 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 
141-43. Non datée par l’éditeur. Vraisemblablement écrite un Samedi: garde le lit «de- 
puis samedi dernier, depuis huit jours». Postérieure 4 1l'envoi des invitations, commencé au 
plus t6t le mardi 23: annonce les acceptations des Pozzi, de Mme Baignéres et de Flament. 
Antérieure 4 la lettre CX LI au méme, que nous datons Lundi [29 mai 1905] et dans laquelle 


Proust annoncera en outre le refus de Mme Trousseau et de Mme de Chevigné. Dans ces 
limites, la lettre en question peut donc étre plausiblement datée [Vers Samedi 27 mai 1905]. 


37 Cela se déduit de la lettre X XII 4 Robert Dreyfus, Correspondance, IV, 198—200, que 
nous datons [Vers Lundi 29 mai 1905]*; et de la lettre I 4 Maurice Duplay, Revue nouvelle, 
Juin 1929, pp. 1-3, apparemment contemporaine de la lettre 4 Dreyfus. Dans ces deux 
lettres, Proust déclare & ses amis qu'il a sans succés prié Montesquiou de les inviter. Or, si 
dans la lettre CXLIII & Montesquiou il propose effectivement M. Robert Dreyfus, «au- 
teur d'un ouvrage sur Gobineau», nous n’y avons point trouvé le nom de Maurice Duplay. 


38 A R. de Montesquiou, CXLI, Lundi [29 mai 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 139—40. Non 
datée par l'éditeur. Postérieure 4 l’envoi des invitations pour le Vendredi 2 juin, commencé 
au plus t6t le Mardi 23. Antérieure 4 la lettre CXLII au méme, que nous datons [Vers 
Mardi 30 mai 1905]: n’a pas encore de réponse des Briey, des Gabriel de La Rochefou- 
cauld, Grosclaude, Jeanniot. Datée «Lundi» de la main de Proust, a donc nécessairement 
été écrite le Lundi 29 mai 1905. 
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depuis dix jours, dans un tel état de faiblesse que cette fois les ‘ca- 
ractéres’ seront peu nombreux et trés mal faits.» I] ne trouva méme 
pas la force d’entonner en l’honneur des Professionnelles Beautés le 
dithyrambe de rigueur, et se borna 4 quelques mots: «Quant 4 la lec- 
ture, 4 l’admirable lecture, je la connais maintenant, ainsi que tout le 
livre, votre plus beau. I] a charmé ma fiévre, mais ne l’a pas guérie. 
Aussi je ne peux vous en dire davantage, venant de traverser les 
heures les plus pénibles.»** 

Sans doute était-il vrai que ces interminables négociations |’avaient 
lassé; mais peut-étre aussi exagérait-il quelque peu. I] s’embrouillait 
en tout cas dans les dates de ses souffrances;*® et il avait aussi trouvé 
la force d’écrire 4 Robert Dreyfus et 4 Maurice Duplay de longues let- 
tres pour leur expliquer qu’il avait en vain prié Montesquiou de les 
inviter. Quelle n’edt d’ailleurs pas été la fureur du Comte s’il avait pu 
surprendre ces quelques lignes de la lettre 4 Duplay, oi Proust se 
déclarait ravi que son ami n’etit pas été agréé: «Je n’ose déja pas te 
voir devant une personne. Mais a une lecture! Je crois que ¢’aurait 
été le plus cruel scandale de fou rire qu’on pit imaginer. Seulement, 
j’attendais d’avoir sa réponse pour tout te dire 4 la fois. Son refus me 
soulage extrémement, et ayant moins de craintes de fou rire puisque 
tu ne seras pas la. Mais j’en aurais tout de méme.»*! 

La lecture eut enfin lieu, 4 la date fixée, le vendredi 2 juin 1905. 
Proust, apparemment, réussit 4 garder son sérieux, sauf aux bons en- 

39 A R. de Montesquiou, C XLII, [Vers Mardi 30 mai 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 140—41. 
Non datée par |'éditeur. Postérieure a la lettre CXLIII au méme, que nous datons [Vers 
Samedi 27 mai 1905]: allusion 4 ila réception d’un exemplaire de Professionnelles Beautés; 
postérieure a la lettre CX LI au méme, que nous datons Lundi [29 mai 1905]: annonce les 
acceptations Baignéres, Filament, Pozzi, Ephrussi, et les refus Chevigné, Briey, Grosclaude, 
Jeanniot; or, dans la lettre CXLI, il déclarait n’avoir pas encore de réponse des Briey, 
Grosclaude, Jeanniot. Antérieure a la soirée Lemaire, d’abord annoncée pour le Mardi 30, 
puis remise au Mercredi 31. Dans ces limites, la lettre en question peut donc étre plausible- 
ment datée soit du [Mardi 30 mai] soit au plus tard du [Mercredi 31 mai 1905]. 

4° Dans la lettre CXLIII, que nous datons [Vers Samedi 27 mai], Proust dit garder le lit 
«depuis samedi dernier, depuis huit jours»; mais dans la lettre CXLI, que nous datons 
Lundi [29 mail], il déclare étre «depuis douze jours» dans une crise terrible; et dans la lettre 
CXLII, que nous datons [Vers Mardi 30 mail], il affirme qu'il a eu des crises incessantes 
«depuis dix jours», ce qui s’accorderait assez bien avec CXLIII mais non pas avec CXLI. 
On pourrait d’abord étre tenté de ranger ces trois lettres dans l’ordre CXLIII (malade 
depuis huit jours), CXLII (malade depuis dix jours), et CX LI (malade depuis douze jours) ; 
mais les autres repéres s'y opposent. Il faut donc conclure que Proust lui-méme ne savait 
pas exactement quand avait commencé cette série de crises incessantes ; et l'on imagine que 
Montesquiou ne s’émut pas beaucoup de ces lamentations contradictoires. 


41 A M. Duplay, I, [Vers Lundi 29 mai 1905]*, Revue nouvelle, Juin 1929, p. 1. Datée 
1905 par l’éditeur. Apparemment contemporaine de la lettre X XII 4 Robert Dreyfus. 
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droits, et, l’épreuve achevée, put encore rédiger pour les journaux des 
notes pénétrées d’admiration et de reconnaissance ;* puis il suecomba 
a l’inéluctable crise. Ce fut seulement le dimanche 4 juin, irrévérenci- 
eux retard, qu’il adressa ses remerciements et ses excuses 4 Montes- 
quiou, lequel déja sans doute l’avait rappelé a l’ordre:** «Vous pensez 
bien qu’il a fallu quelque chose d’imprévu et d’invincible pour que je 
ne vous aie pas encore exprimé ma reconnaissance pour le grand et 
charmant honneur que vous m’avez fait avant-hier. Cet obstacle a 
été une crise de trente heures pendant laquelle tout mouvement (et 
aussi toute immobilité), toute pensée m’ont été refusés, crise d’asthme 
tellement violente que rien n’y résistait.» Evidemment, 4 peine remis 
il avait lu les journaux, car il déplorait que le Gaulois eft réduit 4 deux 
lignes ridicules la note extrémement précise qu'il lui avait envoyée, et 
ne reconnaissait pour sienne que celle du New York Herald. Et il 
terminait par une demi-promesse de consacrer 4 cette lecture des 
pages dignes d’elle: »J’espére du reste que ces belles heures, ot on a 
mis les pages qui les ennoblirent, reléveront d’un autre genre de lit- 
térature.»*4 I] n’était que temps d’écrire, car le !undi matin lui ar- 
rivait une seconde lettre de Montesquiou, pour le morigéner encore 
sans doute, et lui réclamer un manuscrit oublié. Le lundi soir 5 juin, 
Proust fut done obligé de composer un nouveau billet, en réponse a 
cette seconde lettre: «Comme au plus fort de ma crise on n’a pu me 
remettre mes lettres, je n’ai eu que presque en méme temps les deux 
votres, dimanche soir la premiére et lundi matin la seconde (celle-la 
quand elle est arrivée). J’ai aussitét fait chercher dans le salon—jus- 
qu’ici on n’a pas retrouvé le petit manuscrit. Du reste, si je ne vous 
l’envoie pas, c’est qu’on ne |’aura pas retrouvé.» Il profita de l’oc- 
casion pour répéter sa reconnaissance de la dédicace que Montesquiou 


42 Cf. New York Herald, European ed., Saturday, June 3, 1905; et Gaulois, Dimanche 4 
juillet 1905. 


43 Cela ressort de la lettre CXLV 4 Montesquiou, que nous datons Dimanche [4 juin 
1905] et qui répond évidemment a un reproche de négligence ou d’impolitesse; et dela 
ettre du Lundi soir [5 juin 1905] (cf. ci-dessous, n. 45), dans laquelle Proust déclare que 
c’est seulement le dimanche soir, aprés la fin de sa crise, qu'on lui a remis la premiére lettre 
du Comte. 


4 A R. de Montesquiou, CXLV, Dimanche [4 juin 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 143—44. 
Non datée par l’éditeur. Postérieure 4 la publication de la note du New York Herald le 
Samedi 3 juin et du Gaulois le Dimanche 4 juin 1905, «ce matin». Datés «Dimanche» de 
la main de Proust, cette lettre est nécessairement du Dimanche [4 juin 1905], ou au plus 
tard du Lundi diplomatiquement antidatée Dimanche. 
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avait eu la bonté de lui écrire en téte de son exemplaire des Profes- 
sionnelles Beautés, et pour revenir sur son projet d’article: «J’espére 
bien réussir 4 faire un article sur Professionnelles Beautés, car je le 
désire beaucoup. Je suis en train d’y penser.»* Peu aprés, dans une 
nouvelle lettre, Proust envoya au Comte, qui sans doute avait 
daigné s’y intéresser, le texte de la note du New York Herald; pro- 
digua A tous les chapitres des Professionnelles Beautés les éloges que 
les tracas et les fatigues de la réception du 2 juin l’avaient jusqu’a- 
lors empéché d’exprimer; et, pour la troisiéme fois en quelques jours, 
affirma son intention de consacrer un article 4 cet ouvrage: «Je pense 
beaucoup 4 l’article et y pense beaucoup tout en relisant le livre ou je 
trouve 4 tous moments de nouvelles choses 4 admirer.»*® 

Mais le chef des odeurs suaves desservait d’autres autels et brilait 
d’autres encens. Le mercredi 7 juin, Mme de Noailles publiait La 
Domination,*’ dont Proust recut un exemplaire le samedi soir 10 juin. 
Dans la nuit du samedi au dimanche, il adressa 4 l’auteur une pre- 
miére lettre éperdue d’admiration et d’enthousiasme: «J’ai regu ce 
soir seulement votre livre, je l’ai regu comme |’Epoux ‘qui monte du 
désert, comme la colonne de fumée en forme de palme, parfumée de 
myrrhe, de canne odorante et de toutes sortes de poudres de parfu- 
meur’ (Cantique des Cantiques). Je l’ai regu et je ne |’ai plus quitté. 

4 A R. de Montesquiou, non numérotée, Lundi soir [5 juin 1905]*, Modern language 
notes, XLVII (December, 1932), 519-21. Datée par l’éditeur entre le 2 et le 15 juin 1905. 
Postérieure 4 la lecture du Vendredi 2 juin: allusion au petit manuscrit égaré ou oublié par 
Montesquiou dans le salon; postérieure 4 une crise calmée vers le Dimanche soir: appa- 
remment la crise de trente heures dont il est question dans la lettre CX LV au méme. An- 
térieure au 15 juin 1905: allusion 4 la «Préface» qui doit paraitre le 15 dans la Renaissance 
latine. Dans ces limites, la lettre en question se place plus plausiblement le Lundi 5 que 
le Lundi 12, i cause notamment de l’allusion 4 la crise. Incidemment, «l’exemplaire des 
hortensias et des roses, l’exemplaire princier 4 Mme Lemaire», que Proust a fait dé- 
poser, n'est vraisemblablement point, comme le croit M. Garver, un exemplaire des Hor- 
tensias bleus, mais bien un exemplaire des Professionnelles Beautés, qui venaient de paraitre 
en mai, et non comme le croit M. Garver en janvier 1905. I] ressort de la méme lettre que 


Montesquiou profita de sa présence chez Proust pour orner d'une dédicace l’'exemplaire 
qu'il lui avait envoyé quelques jours auparavant. 


# A R. de Montesquiou, CXLVI, [Peu aprés Lundi 5 juin 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 
144-46. Non datée par l’éditeur. Postérieure de peu 4 la publication de la note du New 
York Herald, dont Proust envoie la copie 4 Montesquiou, sans doute en réponse 4 la ré- 
ponse de ce dernier 4 la lettre CXLV, que nous datons Dimanche [4 juin 1905). 


47 Annoncée le Samedi 3 juin 1905 dans la Bibliographie de la France, Feuilleton, pp. 
1442-43, «pour paraitre le 7 juin»; annoncée le Jeudi 8 juin dans le Mémorial de la librairie, 
p. 318, parmi les nouveautés de la semaine; déposée le Vendredi 9 juin 4 la Bibliothéque 
nationale. 
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Votre croissance vertigineuse m’étonne moi-méme...»4* Cela con- 
tinuait sur ce ton pendant des pages et des pages; mais sans doute 
crut-il n’avoir pas assez flatté, car, selon sa tactique habituelle, il re- 
vint dés le lendemain a la charge, dans la nuit du dimanche au lundi: 
«Toujours sous l’oppression de ce grand livre, je voudrais vous en re- 
parler, ne le puis. Seulement je crains de ne pas vous avoir assez dit 
combien je le trouve beau. Car hier je ne m’étais méme pas, quand je 
vous ai écrit, avisé qu’il l’était... Je savais qu’il était une Ame au cen- 
tre de l’univers, je ne savais pas s’il était joli ou moyen ou grand. Je 
le sais aujourd’hui et pourtant je l’aime encore, encore davantage.»*® 
Un accident interrompit ces prosternations rituelles: Proust sortit un 
matin pour aller voir 4 l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts |’exposition Whistler, 
dont la cléture avait d’abord été fixée au 12 juin;*° et il paya cette im- 
prudence de quatre jours de crises effroyables. Mais 4 peine fut-il 
remis qu’il reprit la plume, le dimanche soir 18 juin, pour adresser 4 
Mme de Noailles une troisiéme lettre d’effusions: «J’avais voulu vous 
récrire l’autre jour sur La Domination», expliqua-t-il, «mais, étant 
sorti le matin pour aller voir les Whistler, j’ai été dans un état terrible 
pendant quatre jours, indescriptible.»» 


48 A Mme de Noailles, X XI, Nuit de Samedi [10] 4 Dimanche [11 juin 1905]*, Corres- 
pondance, II, 111-17. Datée (1905) par l’éditeur. Postérieure de peu 4 la publication de 
La Domination le Mercredi 7 juin 1905. Antérieure de plusieurs jours 4 la lettre XXII a 
la méme, que nous datons Dimanche soir [18 juin 1905]. Dans ces limites, la lettre en ques- 
tion, datée «Nuit de Samedi 4 Dimanche» par Proust, ne peut avoir été écrite que dans 
la nuit de Samedi 10 4 Dimanche 11 juin 1905. 

49 A Mme de Noailles, X XIII, Nuit de Dimanche [11] 4 Lundi [12 juin 1905]*, Corres- 
pondance, II, 125-27. Datée (1905) par l’éditeur. Postérieure d'un jour a la lettre XXI a 
la méme: allusion a la lettre écrite la veille 4 propos de La Domination, avant que Proust se 
fat avisé de la beauté du roman. Antérieure 4 la lettre X XII 4 la méme, que nous datons 
Dimanche soir [18 juin 1905]: ne renferme aucune allusion a la visite aux Whistler et 4 la 
crise qui en est résultée. Dans ces limites, la lettre en question, datée «Nuit de Dimanche a 
Lundi» par Proust, ne peut avoir été écrite que dans la nuit de Dimanche 11 4 Lundi 12 
juin 1905. 


50 Of. Chronique des arts, Samedi 6 mai 1905, p. 137, et Samedi 13 mai, p. 146. L’exposi- 
tion fut par la suite prolongée jusqu’au Dimanche 18 juin inclusivement: cf. ibid., Samedi 
17 juin, p. 179. 

51 A Mme de Noailles, X XII, Dimanche soir [18 juin 1905]*, Correspondance, II, 118-24. 
Datée (1905) par l’éditeur. Postérieure de quelques jours au Jeudi 15 juin 1905: allusions 
au «James Mac Neille Whistler» de J.-E. Blanche et au compte-rendu de La Domination 
par G. Rageot, parus dans la Renaissance latine du 15; postérieure de quatre jours au moins 
a la visite de Proust aux Whistler, laquelle ne saurait elle-méme étre postérieure au Di- 
manche 18 juin, jour de la cl6ture: allusion a la crise de quatre jours provoquée par cette 
visite. Antérieure a la lettre X XIV 4 la méme, que nous datons Lundi soir [19 juin 1905]. 
Dans ces limites, la lettre en question, datée «Dimanche soir» par Proust, ne peut avoir 
été écrite que le Dimanche soir 18 juin 1905. 
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C’est la méme excuse qu’il invoque, le méme jour sans doute, 
auprés de Montesquiou: «Je ne vous ai pas récrit parce que je viens 
d’étre beaucoup plus malade. Mais je n’ai cessé de penser & I’article.» 
Déja pourtant il prévoit des obstacles 4 ce projet: «Malheureusement 
je suis dans des difficultés trés grandes, je commence a avoir peur de ne 
pouvoir le faire paraitre, au moins actuellement. Cependant je n’en 
suis pas sir et je vous écrirai dés que je saurai quelque chose de précis. 
En tout cas il est tout fait dans ma téte, et d’autres aussi vous con- 
cernant, de sorte que si je n’ai pas de débouché actuel, les différentes 
choses que je veux dire seront toujours dites un jour ou l’autre, méme 
lointain.» Puis, pour prévenir peut-étre un reproche de tiédeur, il 
prend lui-méme |’offensive et expose les griefs qu’il croit avoir contre 
le Comte: «J’ai été aussi trés malheureux moralement», gémit-il, «en 
dehors des souffrances physiques de la maladie, parce qu’on m’a dit 
que vous aviez voulu (et par conséquent réalisé) m/’aliéner la bien- 
veillance d’amis 4 vous. Bien qu’ayant trés peu ‘d’intrépidité de 
bonne opinion’ sur mon compte, j’avais tant fondé sur votre bienveil- 
lance (imméritée mais d’autant plus douce) 4 mon égard, que j’ai été 
extrémement ennuyé et ai fini par me persuader que j’avais dd étre 
trompé par de faux rapports. Tout, quand on est malade, prend une 
amplitude de vibration qui tient 4 l’atmosphére de silence et de soli- 
tude et aussi de perpétuelle trépidation intime ot on vit.» Mais, 
craignant sans doute, en dépit de ces précautions, de s’étre montré im- 
pertinent, il se hate pour la bonne bouche de revenir 4 la flatterie: «Je 
fais de votre livre mon livre de chevet. Chaque jour une nouvelle 
chose m’y enchante. Je commence 4 me demander si je connais bien 
vos ceuvres poétiques, car vous y citez une piéce superbe sans donner 
de nom d’auteur, ce qui me laisse 4 penser qu’elle est de vous, et j’ai le 
sentiment que je ne la connaissais pas.» 

Entre temps, |’essai «Sur la lecture» avait paru dans la Renaissance 
latine du 15 juin;5* Mme de Noailles, empruntant au petit Marcel sa 

8 A R. de Montesquiou, CCX XIV, [Vers Dimanche 18 juin 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 
245-47. Non datée par l’éditeur. Postérieure de plusieurs jours 4 la visite aux Whistler: 
allusion & 1'état terrible o0 Proust vient d’étre pendant plusieurs jours 4 la suite de cette 


visite. Selon toute apparence, approximativement contemporaine de la lettre XXII a 
Mme de Noailles, que nous datons Dimanche soir [18 juin 1905]. 


53 Renaissance latine, 15 juin 1905, pp. 379-410. 
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tactique, lui écrivit deux lettres enthousiastes ;*4 et André Beaunier lui 
consacra plus de deux colonnes dans le Figaro du lundi 19 juin.” Le 
lundi soir, Proust adressa 4 la poétesse une longue épitre d’actions de 
graces, défaillante d’extase et débordante d’humilité: «Je vous en sup- 
plie», s’écria-t-il, «cessez d’étre aussi gentille, car je ne peux plus le 
supporter, c’est un poids de bonheur, de reconnaissance, d’émotion, de 
stupéfaction qui est trop fort et j’en mourrais. Et la peur que tout 
cela ne soit une plaisanterie, car rien ne peut entamer ma robuste 
tristesse, ma conviction que toutes ces pages sont détestables, une 
espéce de nougat indigeste, ot il y a de tout, et qui reste entre les 
dents. Et pourtant, comme je sais que vous détestez toujours tout 
ce que j’écris, j’avais envie que vous en lisiez certaines pages (infini- 
ment plus mal écrites que ce que je faisais avant d’étre malade) pour 
que vous voyiez tout de méme que je pensais un peu, n’étais pas si 
abruti qu’on dit. Aussi quelle joie dépassant toute espérance que vous 
ayez lu cela. Mais pardon de parler de moi. Je suis dans une honte et 
une confusion inexprimables, accrues par le Beaunier que je sens bien 
que vous avez dicté! Penser que vous m’avez écrit deux fois, que 
vous vous étes fatiguée...» Et pour n’étre pas en reste, aprés avoir 
sacré Mme de Noailles «celle sans qui le soleil n’aurait pas d’éclat ni le 
monde de sens», il consacra plusieurs pages 4 porter une fois de plus 
aux nues La Domination: «Je suis encore si ébloui de cette Domina- 
tion», concluait-il, «c’est un livre si en dehors de tous les autres, c’est 
une si merveilleuse planéte conquise 4 la contemplation des hommes, 
mais si récemment encore, et si différente de tout ce que nous voyons 
sur la terre, que je ne peux pas juger trés nettement.»*® 

4 S’ilfaut en croire la lettre XX V 4 Robert Dreyfus, [Vers 20 juin 1906], Correspondance, 
IV, 208, l'une d’elles lui serait parvenue la veille de la publication du Beaunier, c’est-a-dire 


le Dimanche 18 juin; c’est vraisemblablement la «lettre ineffable de sainteté» dont il re- 
mercie Mme de Noailles dans la lettre XXII du Dimanche soir 18 juin. 

% Cf. «Journaux et revues. La lecture», Figaro, Lundi 19 juin 1905. 

% A Mme de Noailles, XXIV, Lundi soir [19 juin 1905]*, Correspondance, II, 128-33. 
Datée (1905) par l’éditeur. Postérieure 4 la publication de «Sur la lecture» dans la Renais- 
sance latine du 15 juin 1905; immédiatement postérieure 4 la publication du compte-rendu 
d’ André Beaunier, et du compte-rendu de La Domination par Marcel Ballot, dans le Figaro 
du Lundi matin 19 juin 1905: allusion au Beaunier, que Proust sent bien que Mme de 
Noailles a dicté, et allusion 4 l’accusation de travesti portée par Ballot contre le personnage 
d’Antoine. Datée «Lundi soir» par Proust, la lettre en question n’a donc pu étre écrite 
que le Lundi soir 19 juin 1905. On y remarquera la comparaison, familiére 4 Proust, de 
l’ceuve d'art 4 un univers nouveau découvert par l’artiste et par lui révélé au reste des 
hommes. 
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Ces ravissements ne lui firent point oublier la promesse qu’il avait 
donnée, imprudemment peut-étre, au plus exigeant des maitres; et le 
dimanche soir 25 juin il écrivit 4 Montesquiou pour lui demander s’il 
autoriserait et approuverait un article dans Les Arts de la vie: «Je 
sais», ajoutait-il, «que M. Mourey I’accueillerait avec toute la satisfac- 
tion du fervent admirateur de vous qu’il est, et, si je regretterais un 
plus retentissant théAtre, ceux auxquels je pensais n’étaient pas d’un 
accés trés facile 4 qui vit dans son lit, je serais toujours heureux de 
parler dans ce milieu artiste et de sympathique compréhension. Vous 
ayant déja assommé de tant de lettres, nous dirons, si vous voulez, 
que si je ne regois pas de réponse de vous ce silence signifiera que le 
projet vous agrée et je le réaliserai le plus promptement possible.» Il 
disait ensuite son regret de n’avoir pu aller le mardi précédent chez 
Mme Lemaire, ot: la comtesse de Maupeou avait chanté le Poéme des 
mois; et il déplorait pour conclure que sa triste santé l’empéchat si 
constamment de voir |’homme qu’il admirait le plus: «Je suis bien en- 
nuyé de voir la vie passer sans que ce grand privilége que j’ai de vous 
connaitre, j’en puisse recueillir aucun fruit de pensée et de coeur, que 
les stériles regrets de ne jamais vous voir. Si quelque chose me décide 
& tenter une cure difficile prochaine, ce sera certainement au nombre 
des plus pressants motifs, ce désir de pouvoir retrouver de temps en 
temps auprés de vous les joies d’admiration que vous excitez en moi 


plus que quiconque.»*? 


Nulle protestation n’était mieux faite pour flatter la vanité de 
Montesquiou; mais cet égoiste magnifique avait alors d’autre soucis, 
et, pour une fois, s’oubliait presque lui-méme dans |’angoisse d’une 


perte imminente et irréparable. 
Gabriel de Yturri se mourait, son compagnon et son confident de- 


&’ A R. de Montesquiou, XLVII, Dimanche soir [25 juin 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 
42-43. Non datée par l'éditeur. Postérieure a la lettre CCX XIV au méme, que nous da- 
tons [Vers Dimanche 18 juin 1905]: nouvelle allusion plus précise au projet d’article sur 
Professionnelles Beautés; postérieure de quelques jours 4 la soirée musicale du Mardi 20 
juin chez Mme Lemaire, 00 Mme de Maupeou avait chanté le Poéme des mois de Montes- 
quiou mis en musique par Raoul Brunel: allusion au dernier mardi de Mme Lemaire et au 
nom de Montesquiou associé au programme; cf. A Mme Straus, X XIII, [Nuit de Mardi 20 
& Mercredi 21 juin 1905]*, Correspondance, VI, 36, et Figaro, Mercredi 21 juin 1905. An- 
térieure aux lettres CX LIX et CLI au méme, relatives 4 la maladie de Gabriel de Yturri, 
et que nous datons des tout derniers jours de juin 1905. Dans ces limites, la lettre en ques- 
tion, datée «Dimanche soir» par Proust, a donc nécessairement été écrite le Dimanche soir 


25 juin 1905. 
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puis vingt ans, et le seul étre au monde qu’il aimat, d’une affection 
despotique mais profonde. Depuis des mois, ce serviteur au grand 
cceur trainait son diabéte nerveux d’Algérie en Italie et d’Italie en 
Allemagne, en quéte d’une guérison sans cesse compromise par ses im- 
prudences et par l’anxiété de la séparation. Au mois d’avril 1905, il 
faisait une cure 4 Francfort, dans la maison de santé du docteur Noor- 
den, quand il apprit que Bataille avait demandé 4 Montesquiou de 
donner le Vendredi-Saint une conférence sur la Fin de Satan. II se 
passionna pour ce projet; et comme le Maitre s’en remettait 4 lui de 
décider s’il se pouvait concilier avec son état actuel de maladie, il 
répondit par dépéche: «Impossibilité absolue écrire, mais enthou- 
siasme guérit». Rien ne put l’empécher de revenir 4 Paris; il pria 
seulement Montesquiou de ne pas aller le chercher A la gare, car il 
avait «la pudeur de ses ravages». Tout de suite il reprit avec zéle ses 
fonctions de «chancelier de fleurs». Le Jeudi-Saint, il se rendit rue de 
Courcelles, fit réveiller Proust, le pria instamment de venir le lende- 
main entendre le Comte. Le Vendredi-Saint, aprés la conférence, 
comme on sollicitait Montesquiou d’aller répéter 4 Bruxelles la con- 
férence sur l’art japonais qu’il avait faite quelques mois auparavant a 
la Galerie Petit, il le pressa d’accepter; bien plus, il l’accompagna A 
Bruxelles; et, comme le Maitre prit froid en route, il le soigna, assura 
le succés de |’entreprise, et s’en montra si joyeux qu’il parut guéri. II 
put encore accompagner Montesquiou chez Proust pour la lecture du 
2 juin; mais déja la mort était en lui. Vers les derniers jours de mai, 
aprés un printemps glacial, l’été avait éclaté tout 4 coup. A la fin 
d’une journée torride, Montesquiou, en rentrant 4 Neuilly, trouva 
Yturri étendu 4 l’ombre dans la cour plantée du Pavillon des Muses. 
Un refroidissement se déclara, que l’on put conjurer. Mais quelques 
jours aprés le malade commettait une nouvelle imprudence, les méde- 
cins appelés ne purent cacher leur inquiétude, et pour la premiére fois 
Montesquiou eut l’idée que son ami pouvait mourir. Dés lors, ce fut 
entre eux comme un pacte tacite de ne sortir, ni ]’un ni |’autre, de leur 
role: l’un de ne pas affecter, en feignant de croire; l’autre de ne pas 
affliger, en paraissant ignorer. Cependant, aux entours de la Féte- 
Dieu, le moribond sembla reprendre quelques forces; et comme g’avait 
été un chagrin pour lui de ne pouvoir aller le mardi 20 juin chez Mme 
Lemaire, ot la comtesse de Maupeou avait chanté le Poéme des mois, 
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la cantatrice s’offrit 4 venir le redire au Pavillon. Ce fut done, le 
dimanche 25 juin, une derniére féte: «des amis vinrent, virent Celui 
qui, tant de fois, dans ce beau lieu, les avait accueillis de sa communi- 
cative gaité, leur sourire encore, mais du lointain, leur parler, comme 
dans un songe.»®°® Les temps en effet étaient proches: quelques jours 
aprés l’état du malade s’aggrava de nouveau. 

C’est alors apparemment que Montesquiou écrivit 4 Proust pour lui 
donner son agrément quant aux Arts de la vie, lui signaler «Le Pavé 
rouge» qu'il venait de publier le 15 juin dans cette méme revue, et lui 
faire part de ses inquiétudes a |’égard d’Yturri. Proust, confus de 
n’avoir pas encore fait prendre de nouvelles, eut alors recours, sem- 
ble-t-il, au stratagéme des correspondances croisées. Feignant de 
n’avoir pas encore recu le mot du Comte, il lui composa une lettre dé- 
bordante de surprise et de sympathie spontanée:*? «Comme on vit loin 
de ceux qu’on aime!» s’exclama-t-il. «J’apprends a |’instant que vous 
traversez depuis déji une semaine ou plus de grandes inquiétudes au 
sujet d’Yturri. Et je ne vous ai pas envoyé un mot (puisque je ne le 
savais pas!) pour vous dire que mon cceur était auprés du votre, bien 
plus, je vous ai écrit sur mille choses dont votre pensée était bien loin 

(je veux parler de ma ‘brouille’ avec vos amis) et qui devaient grincer 
bien désagréablement sur vos nerfs émus.» Puis il se fit optimiste: 
«Je sais combien la maladie d’Yturri est profonde. Mais je sais aussi 
les ressources admirables de son tempérament. Aussi, j’espére que 
bientét vous serez rassuré. D’ici li je serai bien triste en pensant 4 
vous, en pensant 4 lui, que ses maux avaient rendu encore plus sym- 
pathique et pour qui j’ai beaucoup d’amitié. Sa pensée ne me quitte 
pas et ce sera une vraie joie pour moi quand je saurai qu’il est hors de 
danger et que vos inquiétudes sont finies. Je sais mieux que personne 
ce qu’il est pour vous et je vous assure que c’est de tout mon coeur que 
je vous plains.»® A l’intention d’Yturri et a titre de collégue en ma- 


8 Cf. Robert de Montesquiou, Le Chancelier de feurs (Paris: Maison du livre, 1908), 
passim, et particuliérement chap. ix. 

%® Nous n’avons de cette hypothése aucune preuve matérielle; mais le texte méme des 
lettres CX LIX, CLI et CLII trahit la géne et sue le mensonge. Nous ne nions pas la pos- 
sibilité du phénoméne des correspondances croisées: nous l’avons constaté quelquefois; 
mais il se produisait dans le courrier de Proust avec une fréquence insolite; et il semble 
s'’étre parfois rendu compte que ses correspondants se permettaient un certain scepticisme. 

6 A R. de Montesquiou, CXLIX, [Vers fin juin 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 149-50. 
Non, datée par |'éditeur. Postérieure de quelques jours 4 la lettre XLVII au méme, que 
nous datons Dimanche soir (25 juin 1905]: allusion 4 la brouille dont Proust s’était plaint 
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ladie, il élabora un autre billet, plein de compassion et de sagesse: 
‘“‘Voulez-vous permettre 4 un ami qui est aussi un malade, et par 1a 
plus prés de vous, de vous dire combien il est triste de savoir que vous 
avez trouvé le moyen de prendre froid et de vous remettre dans un de 
ces états terribles que votre mal engendre si facilement. Je pense que 
cela va étre trés rapidement dompté par votre tempérament qui est 
plus fort que tout, et par tant de soins. Mais je vous en supplie, une 
fois guéri, ne soyez plus jamais imprudent. Je ne veux pas vous en- 
nuyer en ce moment de bons conseils. En ce moment ce qu’il faut 
c’est guérir vite, ne pas rester ainsi 4 souffrir. Quand vous serez sur 
pieds, alors il faudra parler raison...» Ces deux billets achevés, il en 
composa un troisiéme, A l’adresse de Montesquiou, auquel il joignit les 
deux premiers comme preuves de sa bonne foi; et il fit aussit6t porter 
le tout au Pavillon des Muses: «J’avais écrit depuis une heure ces deux 
lettres», expliqua-t-il, «l’une pour vous, l’autre pour Yturri, et je 
voulais renoncer 4 les faire porter ce soir pour ne pas fatiguer un ma- 
lade du tintement d’une sonnette tardive, quand je regois votre mot. 
Vous me dites: ‘Yturri, vous le savez, etc.’ Cher Monsieur, j’espére 
que vous me croyez assez de cceur pour penser qu’au contraire je ne 
savais rien et que sans cela j’aurais envoyé souvent chez vous, je ne me 
serais pas tu de cela dans mes lettres, je vous aurais mieux manifesté la 
tristesse et l’inquiétude que je ressens trés profondément. J’espére 
qu’on va me rapporter de meilleures nouvelles.» Il remercia ensuite le 
Comte de son agrément pour Les Arts de la vie, et annonga qu’il allait 
se procurer le numéro de juin afin d’y lire «Le Pavé rouge».™ 
Montesquiou soupconna-t-il la ruse? il ne semble pas en tout cas 
avoir daigné la démasquer. Le samedi soir 1° juiliet, il accompagna 
Yturri jusqu’a la maison de santé ot le malade devait trouver I’isole- 
ment et la discipline indispensables 4 son rétablissement. I] dut atten- 
dre jusqu’au mardi 4 pour lui rendre visite. Dans |’intervalle, des 


dans sa lettre précédente. Antérieure 4 la mort d’Yturri, survenue le Jeudi 6 juillet 1905; 
antérieure au Mercredi soir 5 juillet, date 4 laquelle Reynaldo Hahn apporta a Proust de 
mauvaises nouvelles d’Yturri. Précéde immédiatement la lettre CL, adressée & Yturri. 

| A R. de Montesquiou, CLI, [Vers fin juin 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 151-52. Non 
datée par l'éditeur. Postérieure d'une heure environ, s’il faut en croire Proust, aux lettres 
CXLIX au méme et CL 4 Yturri. Apparemment antérieure au Samedi 1« juillet 1905: ne 
renferme aucune allusion 4 l'entrée ou a la prochaine entrée d' Yturri 4 la maison de santé. 
La lettre en question peut donc étre plausiblement datée, ainsi que les deux précédentes, 
des tout derniers jours de juin 1905. 
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nouvelles lui étaient parvenues, rassurantes d’abord, puis contradic- 
toires; mais lorsqu’il le revit, il comprit que les minutes étaient comp- 
tées. Il envoya aussitét chercher un prétre, que sous un prétexte il 
laissa seul avee Yturri. Quand il put rentrer dans la chambre, il re- 
trouva le pénitent radieux, mais si épuisé qu’il renonga a le faire trans- 
porter ce soir-l4 au Pavillon des Muses. Le lendemain matin mercredi, 
il revint le chercher, le ramena, déja dans le coma, jusqu’a la maison, 
et l’installa dans le vaste parloir du rez-de-chaussée. Un instant, le 
moribond entrouvrit alors les yeux, et reconnut ce Pavillon qu’il avait 
tant aimé; puis, de nouveau, il sombra. Ce cadavre vivant, Montes- 
quiou le veilla toute l’aprés-midi et une partie de la nuit; et c’est seule- 
ment vers quatre heures du matin qu’il finit de mourir, aprés avoir 
recu les Saintes Onctions, mais sans avoir recouvré connaissance. On 
l’exposa d’abord sur sa couche; puis il disparut sous une chapelle ar- 
dente. Les journaux n’annoncérent point ce deuil; et le Comte n’invita 
personne, ni 4 la maison, ni aux funérailles. Mais le matin des ob- 
séques, dans une chapelle du voisinage, un petit groupe élu se réunit, 
dont le général et Mme Mansilla, la duchesse de Rohan, la princesse 
Lucien Murat, le marquis et la marquise de Clermont-Tonnerre. 
Puis, les rites achevés, le cercueil fut, pour un temps, descendu dans 
une crypte, car Montesquiou voulait élever 4 son ami un monument 
digne de lui.” 

Marcel Proust, semble-t-il, n’assista point 4 la cérémonie. II n’avait 
d’ailleurs été, s’il faut l’en croire, que bien tardivement prévenu de la 
mort; et c’est seulement le samedi soir qu’il adressa ses condoléances 
au Comte. Il commenga, comme d’ordinaire, par d’interminables ex- 
plications: «Mercredi soir, Reynaldo, qui était venu me voir, m’avait 
donné d’assez mauvaises nouvelles d’Yturri. Mais, en méme temps, 
il m’avait donné l’idée que l’alarme était moins immédiate, en me 
disant qu’il s’agissait moins, comme je le croyais, d’une pneumonie 
double, aigué, presque désespérée, que d’une sorte de phtisie consécu- 
tive au diabéte, d’une lente consomption. Je voulais, le jeudi, en- 
voyer prendre des nouvelles, mais j’ai été, ce jour-la, si souffrant que je 
n’ai pu communiquer avec ma mére et lui demander de retourner a 
Neuilly. Elle y est allée, ce matin, et m’a rapporté qu’Yturri était 


62 Cf. Le Chancelier de fleurs, chap. ix. Trois bréves nécrologies parurent quelques jours 
plus tard dans les journaux, notamment dans le Figaro du Mardi 11 juillet. 
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trés mal; puis, ce soir, aprés m’avoir dit qu’elle n’avait pas voulu me 
donner un coup immédiat, elle m’a avoué qu’on lui avait dit, 4 Neuilly, 
qu’il n’était plus, depuis jeudi.» Puis il dit son chagrin de n’avoir pas 
revu le disparu, et évoqua la soirée du 2 juin: «Mon amitié pour lui 
s’était accrue, ce dernier soir ov je |’ai vu, chez moi, le jour de votre 
lecture, 4 cause du ton presque paternel que le vieillissement dans la 
souffrance donnait 4 la douceur de sa plaisanterie et 4 la forme de son 
attachement pour vous.» I] rapporta un mot pathétique qu’ Yturri 
avait laissé échapper ce soir-la, et déclara combien, en apprenant 
qu’il était retombé malade, il avait senti que ce malade lui était devenu 
plus cher que jamais. II s’offrit enfin 4 consacrer un article 4 sa mé- 
moire: «Je crois que je le comprends bien; et je serais trés heureux de 
pouvoir parler de lui, un jour, de fagon A le faire mieux connaitre. 
Bien que personne n’ait, pour cela, naturellement, autant d’autorité 
que vous-méme, il sera toujours bon que des voix, moins distinctes, 
disent les répons de ce De profundis.»® 

A cette sympathie, Montesquiou répondit par quelques lignes sim- 
ples et graves: «Vos paroles me sont douces. Elles m’apportent des 
échos, plus forts que des voix. Oui, cette ‘derniére soirée’ que vous 
évoquez, je me la rappelle avec douceur, avec douleur. Mon admi- 
rable ami s’y était, une fois de plus, exalté dans la joie de me voir louer, 
et le noble spectacle, le rare exemple que présentait cette perpétuelle 
ardeur pour la cause d’un autre, sert aujourd’hui a faire son éloge funé- 
bre bien élogquemment. Merci de vous y associer.»®* Entre temps, 
Proust avait enfin lu «Le Pavé rouge»; et pour une fois, dans la lettre 
qu’il en écrivit quelques jours plus tard a |’auteur, il sut faire de la 
flatterie une vertu. Avec une ingénieuse charité, il s’efforca par ses 
louanges de distraire un moment le Comte de son désespoir. II s’ex- 
tasia sur l’étonnante verve du style: «Je ne connais rien de vous écrit 
dans cette méme liberté, cette verve, cette fringance, cette furie, cette 
magnificence trépidante et trépignante, et toujours noblement caraco- 
lante...» Il souligna la vigueur implacable de la critique, avec une 


6s A R. de Montesquiou, CLII, [Samedi soir 8 juillet 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 152-54. 
Datée Juillet 1905 par l’éditeur. Evidemment écrite aprés le Vendredi 7 juillet 1905, puis- 
qu’en parlant du Jeudi 6, date de la mort d’Yturri, Proust dit «jeudi» et non «hier». II 
semble d'autre part vraisemblable que, empéché le Jeudi par une crise de communiquer 
avec sa mére pour la prier d’aller le lendemain Vendredi 4 Neuilly, il ait pu la voir le Ven- 
dredi soir (il se réveillait d’ordinaire vers 9 heures) pour la prier d'y aller le Samedi. 


64 Le Chancelier de fleurs, p. 274. 
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astuce qui manqua tout juste de faire de ce pavé rouge le pavé de 
l’ours: «Ce pavé-la n’est pas celui qui dallera |’enfer, car la ‘bonne in- 
tention’ m’en parait singuliérement absente. Ce n’est méme pas le 
pavé d’Agnés, auquel du moins elle avait trouvé le moyen de joindre 
un billet-doux. Bien qu’en termes galants toutes ces choses-la soient 
mises (c’est écrit délicieusement) je ne voudrais pas |’avoir recu (si 
j’étais un homme de grand talent) une fois que vous l’avez pris des 
pattes de l’ours A seule fin de le jeter avec plus de dextérité.» I] con- 
clut enfin par une admiration sans bornes: «On ne peut que prolonger 
en salves indéfinies les applaudissements frénétiques qu’excite cet arti- 
cle d’une exécution incomparable, qui a toutes les séductions de la 
folie (je veux dire de la fantaisie) et toute la substance, la moelle, la 
‘durabilité’ de la sagesse la plus haute, la plus raffinée, la plus générale 
et de l’enseignement le plus universel.» C’est tout juste si, par une 
bréve allusion, il témoigna qu’il n’oubliait point le disparu: «Ca a di 
étre une des derniéres joies du pauvre Yturri de lire ces pages merveil- 
leuses auxquelles il devait étre plus sensible que personne.»™ Le Comte 
fut touché de cette attentive et discréte sympathie; et sa réponse fut 
noble: «Cher Marcel, c’est une délicatesse, je l’ai compris, de me parler 
d’autre chose; et que cette autre chose soit une part de ce pourquoi 
mon pauvre ami vécut et mourut. Avec vous, pourtant, je pourrai 
parler de lui et j’en serai heureux, autant que ce mot puisse s’appliquer 
4 des choses douloureuses. ... Vous avez été trop mélé 4 ce qui fut nos 
joies et nos peines, pour ne pas m’apparaitre comme le confident sou- 
haité, réceptif et compatissant de tant d’échos devenus sans réson- 
nances, et de souvenirs pleins de soupirs.»® 

Cependant, pour compatir sincérement au deuil de Montesquiou, 
Proust n’en continuait pas moins a desservir d’autres autels. Le ven- 
dredi 21 juillet, la comtesse de Noailles publia dans le Figaro ses 
«Poémes de |’azur»; et le jour méme il lui écrivait: «Je voudrais étre 
en ce moment moins fatigué, surtout souffrir moins des yeux, pour 


% A R. de Montesquiou, CLVI, [Vers mi-juillet 1905]*, Correspondance, I, 158-59. 
Non datée par |l’éditeur. Postérieure 4 la publication du «Pavé rouge» de Montesquiou 
dans Les Arts de la vie du 15 juin 1905, V, 329-48; postérieure 4 la lettre CLI au méme, 
que nous datons [Vers fin juin 1905], et dans laquelle Proust promettait de se procurer le 
numéro de juin; postérieure i la mort d’ Yturri le Jeudi 6 juillet 1905; postérieure 4 la lettre 
CLII au méme, que nous datons [Samedi soir 8 juillet 1905], et dans laquelle Proust pré- 
sentait ses premiéres condoléances; postérieure enfin 4 la réponse de Montesquiou citée 
ci-dessus. Peut donc étre plausiblement datée d’environ le milieu de juillet. 


® Le Chancelier de fleurs, p. 274. 
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vous dire avec quelle émotion j’ai gravi ce matin dans le Figaro jusqu’a 
votre apogée de génie, dans cette piéce la plus belle que vous, qu’un 
poéte ait jamais écrite.» Et il s’extasiait sur la puissance avec la- 
quelle, dans ces poémes, elle avait redonné une vie prodigieuse 4 ]’uni- 
vers.*7 Mais cette premiére oraison ne lui suffit point; et, selon sa 
tactique favorite, il entonna dés le lendemain soir un second cantique. 
Il s’y amusait 4 imaginer les effets foudroyants des «Poémes de |’azur» 
sur les lecteurs du journal: «I] me semble que les gens devraient re- 
cevoir cela dans les yeux et ne plus jamais voir, garder un tremblement 
dans les genoux; quelques cas de folie aussi.» Pour sa part, il décou- 
vrait 4 toute minute en ces vers quelque nouvelle beauté, mais il avouait 
que la violence avec laquelle ils faisaient tout ressurgir en lui le rendait 
«absolument stupide».®* 

Quelques jours plus tard, Proust dut s’arracher 4 la «vie fantastique» 
qu’il menait—ne sortant plus jamais, et se levant vers onze heures du 
soir quand il se levait®*°—pour aller assister le vendredi matin 28 juil- 
let, aux obséques de la duchesse de Gramont, née Rothschild, ov il 
rencontra la comtesse de Noailles et la princesse de Brancovan. II 
profita de cette sortie pour aller l’aprés-midi consulter le Dr Brissaud, 
qui lui reeommanda le Dr Sollier, spécialiste des maladies nerveuses.7° 
Mais cet effort insolite lui valut une espéce de bronchite qui réveilla 
et aggrava son asthme. II fut pendant quelques jours fort mal en 
point, dont il s’excusa, dés qu’il put écrire, auprés de la comtesse de 
Noailles”! et du comte de Montesquiou. 

*7 A Mme de Noailles, XX VII, [Vendredi 21 juillet 1905]*, Correspondance, II, 143-46. 
Datée (1906) par l’éditeur. Ecrite le jour méme de la publication des «Poémes de l’azur» 


de Mme de Noailles dans le Figaro du Vendredi 21 juillet 1905: allusion au «Figaro de ce 
matin», et citation de plusieurs vers des «Poémes de l’azur». 


68 A Mme de Noailles, XX XIII, [Samedi 22 juillet 1905]*, Correspondance, II, 160—63. 
Datée (1907) par l’éditeur. Postérieure d’un jour a4 la publication des «Poémes de l’azur» 
dans le Figaro: allusion aux vers qu'il se répéte «voili deux jours», et aux congestions dont 
il imagine que plusieurs personnes ont été frappées «hier ... en lisant les Foémes del’azur». 


69 Cf. A Louisa de Mornand, VII, Samedi [vers aoft 1905]*, Correspondance, V, 160—62. 
Non datée par l’éditeur. Postérieure de quelque temps aux obs@éques de la duchesse de 
Gramont, célébrées le Vendredi 28 juillet 1905. Antérieure au départ de Proust pour Evian 
dans les premiers jours de septembre. 


70 Sur la présence de Proust aux obséques, cf. Figaro, Samedi 29 juillet 1905; ainsi que 
lettres VII 4 Louisa de Mornand et XX VI 4 Mme de Noailles. Sur la visite 4 Brissaud, 
cf. lettre XX VI 4 Mme de Noailles. 


77 A Mme de Noailles, X XVI, [Peu aprés Vendredi 28 juillet 1905]*, Correspondance, 
II, 138-42. Datée (1905) par l’éditeur. Postérieure de quelques jours aux obsé@ques de la 
duchesse de Gramont, célébrées le Vendredi 28 juillet 1905 4 onze heures du matin: allu- 
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A ce dernier, il expliqua notamment que c’était 4 cause de cette 
bronchite qu’il n’avait pas encore cherché 4 le voir; et il s’efforga une 
fois de plus de le distraire du deuil oi il se cloitrait: «Je voudrais que 
le Pavillon des Muses ne devint pas trop pour vous une trop triste et 
trop solitaire Tour d’Ivoire, et je souffre doublement de mon supplice 
d’Androméde au rocher, car ne pouvant pas venir vous apporter (en 
ce moment surtout, mais, enfin, je pense que cette recrudescence tom- 
bera avec la bronchite méme) la douceur de souvenirs communs que 
recule dans des années déji augustes la superposition de tant de de- 
meures différentes: Passy, Versailles, l’avenue Bosquet, la rue de 
Université, Neuilly.»72 Vaines exhortations, car Montesquiou s’en- 
fermait farouchement dans sa peine: chaque jour, il descendait dans 
la erypte ou, en attendant de lui élever un monument, il avait fait en- 
sevelir la dépouille de son ami. «De ces crépusculaires visites», devait- 
il écrire plus tard, «une sensation me reste, toujours pareille: 4 mesure 
de la descente du petit escalier tournant, la fraicheur qui monte d’en 
bas et prolonge indéfiniment, dans une odeur de végétal étouffé, 
l’autre fraicheur des couronnes.»7* Ces rites funéraires se prolongérent 
un mois; puis Montesquiou se rendit a l’invitation de la duchesse de 
Rohan et, vers le 10 aofdit, partit la rejoindre au Domaine des Fées, 
prés de Saint-Palais, sur la Céte d’Argent.74 

Quelques jours aprés, le mardi 15 aot, paraissait enfin dans Les 
Arts de la vie, sous le titre de «Un Professeur de beauté», l’article que 
Proust avait depuis si longtemps promis de consacrer aux Profession- 
nelles Beautés. Il y proclamait Montesquiou un véritable précurseur 
en matiére de critique, doué d’une sagacité et d’une perspicacité rares: 
«Ce ne sera certainement pas un des moindres titres de M. de Montes- 


sion 4 sa rencontre «l'autre matin», «l'autre jour», avec la comtesse de Noailles et la prin- 
cesse de Brancovan, et 4 «l’espéce d’apre dispute théologique que votre mére avait insti- 
tuée avec vous au pied des autels». 

72 A R. de Montesquiou, CLIV, [Peu aprés Vendredi 28 juillet 1905]*, Correspondance, 
I, 155-56. Non datée par l’éditeur. Postérieure 4 la mort d' Yturri le 6 juillet 1905. Ap- 
proximativement contemporaine de la lettre X X VI & Mme de Noailles, elle-méme postéri- 
eure de quelques jours aux obséques de la duchesse de Gramont: allusion a l’espéce de 
bronchite prise «l'autre jour, l'aprés-midi», en allant voir son médecin. Apparemment an- 
térieure au départ de Montesquiou pour Saint-Palais, annoncé le Dimanche 13 aoftt 1905 
dans le Figaro. 


73 Le Chancelier de fleurs, p. 215 


74 Cf. Montesquiou & la duchesse de Rohan, [Peu avant Jeudi 10 aoft 1905]*, ibid., p. 
277; et Figaro, Dimanche 13 aofait 1905. 
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quiou d’avoir singuliérement devancé le gofit de sa génération et de 
celle qui l’a précédée, de l’avoir averti, formé et excité, de l’avoir mis 
sur la piste de beautés nouvelles, qui furent toujours des beautés réelles. 
... Les vrais talents sont comme des étoiles. Leur lumiére met si long- 
temps 4 venir jusqu’A nous que quand nous pouvons enfin la distinguer 
l’astre est déja depuis longtemps éteint. Grace 4 ses nouveaux téle- 
scopes spirituels, M. de Montesquiou distingua toujours, 4 leur nais- 
sance, les talents-étoiles.» I] louait encore chez lui «une vision ... ex- 
traordinairement minutieuse du détail caractéristique et précis», dis- 
posant d’un vocabulaire infiniment varié, riche en mots techniques, en 
termes justes et rares, et fondé sur une étonnante sensibilité «au 
visage, 4 l’allure, 4 la gesticulation, aux traditions, aux ridicules, aux 
préjugés, aux vertus de chaque mot». Mais, ajoutait-il, «cet esprit qui 
excelle a fixer le reflet d’une nuance et la singularité d’un contour ne se 
plait pourtant 4 cela que de passage et dans la mesure ot cela est utile 
4 ce qu’il tend 4 prouver. Car il est avant tout philosophique et il n’a 
pas écrit une page qui ne soit mouvementée et émouvante d’étre en 
marche vers une démonstration. Les conclusions toujours neuves et 
souvent profondes ow il arrive, si elles ne paraissent pas plus consi- 
dérables aux esprits superficiels, c’est qu’au lieu de les exprimer sous 
une forme abstraite, il veut leur donner une apparence plastique et pi- 
quante. Mais qu’on ne s’y trompe pas, et ce dernier trait l’achéve et 
lui décerne la couronne.»” 

Prophéte et professeur de beauté, évocateur de l’inapercu, styliste 
incomparable et profond philosophe: comment Montesquiou n’eft-il 
pas été touché d’un tel tribut? C’est 4 Saint-Palais sans doute qu’il 
le recut, accompagné, semble-t-il, d’un billet simple et grave qui ren- 
fermait encore un hommage 4 la mémoire d’Yturri ;” et c’est peut-étre 
4 la rumeur du ressac qu’il le savoura, sous les ombrages du Domaine 

75 «Un Professeur de beauté», Les Arts de la vie, 15 aot 1905, VI, 67-79; reproduit dans 
R. de Montesquiou, Altesses sérénissimes (Paris: Juven, 1907), pp. 387-99. Signalons ici 
que dans Du cété de chez Swann (Paris: Grasset, 1913), p. 18, Proust prétera 4 M. Swann 


pére un mot de Mme Aubernon recueilli par Montesquiou dans Professionnelles Beautés, 
p. 224: «J’y pense souvent, mais peu 4 la fois.» 


% Cf. A R. de Montesquiou, CLIII, [Peu aprés Mardi 15 aoft 1905]*, Correspondance, 
I, 154. Non datée par l'éditeur. Postérieure au départ du Comte: allusion a la pensée de 
Proust, «plus mobile» que son corps, et qui suit Montesquiou; apparemment aussi posté- 
rieure 4 la publication de «Un Professeur de beauté», qu'il faut peut-étre reconnaitre dans 
le «fidéle et profond témoignage» dont il parle. Antérieure au départ de Proust pour Evian: 
allusion 4 ses projets de cure, qu'il a toujours été trop souffrant pour entreprendre. 
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des Fées, d’ov l’on découvre |’Atlantique entre les trones des pins. I] 
dépécha a l’auteur un télégramme charmant, que suivit une lettre ot 
le gentilhomme et l’écrivain oubliaient leur double orgueil pour ne plus 
songer qu’a la grande 4me et au cceur généreux de |’ami disparu. 
«Cher Marcel», s’écriait-il, «n’est-ce pas étrange que, dans |’instant 
méme oi vous faites une si belle apologie, une apothéose de mon verbe, 
je me sente aphone et atone, au point d’écouter sans y croire, ce que 
vous me dites, et ce que vous dites de moi, et comme j’entendrais 
l’histoire d’un autre? Une autre fois, j’espére vous remercier mieux de 
ce magistral morceau, et pour aujourd’hui, je vous demande la per- 
mission de traiter plutét de celui qui s’en serait réjoui, et peut-étre 
vous l’inspira, de ce ‘lieu de rafraichissement’, od sans nul doute, il 
continue de briler.» Suivait un émouvant éloge funébre du Serviteur, 
devant lequel le Maitre s’humiliait en pensant que lui-méme n’aurait 
sans doute pas atteint «ce degré de perfection dans le renoncement 
silencieux et dans le sacrifice contenu». Et Montesquiou décernait 
pour conclure 4 son cher Marcel le plus grand compliment qu’il pat lui 
faire, en découvrant en lui comme une réincarnation du disparu: 
«J’aime 4 imaginer, entre vous et lui, des correspondances mystéri- 
euses. Son ingénieux dévouement d’outre-tombe cherche et trouve 
sans doute 4 se loger dans des esprits et des cceurs, qu’il dispose 4 me 
comprendre mieux, et 4 m’aimer davantage.»”? 

Ainsi done, aprés bien des vicissitudes, Marcel se trouvait appelé a 
la droite du Maitre, 4 la place du disciple bien-aimé: Marcel, le cher 
Marcel, le petit Marcel, dont cela semblait alors devoir étre toute la 


destinée. 


Le chair était, chez lui, fragile et tourmentée. Congu peu aprés le 
désastre de Sedan, sa mére connut en le portant les tristesses de la 
défaite, les souffrances du siége, les horreurs de la Commune; et sans 
doute subit-il le contre-coup de tant d’angoisses. Né du croisement de 


77 Le Chancelier de feurs, pp. 274-75. Lorsque cette lettre et la dépéche qui l’avait pré- 
cédée parvinrent A Proust, il se trouvait 4 Evian avec sa mére (départ de Mme Proust pour 
Evian annoncé le Vendredi 8 septembre 1905 dans le Figaro), laquelle, 4 peine arrivée, avait 
été prise de graves crises d'urémie; et il ne put répondre qu'aprés leur retour 4 Paris. Cf. 
A R. de Montesquiou, CLVIII, [Entre Lundi 18 et Mardi 26 septembre 1905]*, Corres- 
pondance, I, 160. Datée Aoat 1905 par l’éditeur. Postérieure au retour de Mme Proust 4 
Paris, annoncé le Mardi 19 septembre dans le Figaro. Antérieure 4 sa mort, annoncée le 
Mercredi 27 septembre dans le Figaro. 
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deux races, l’hérédité beauceronne et l’hérédité juive s’entremélent 
en lui sans parvenir a s’intégrer, et il est tiraillé entre des instincts con- 
tradictoires.7* Prisonnier d’un corps masculin, il a des nerfs, des ap- 
pétits, des réflexes de femme, et c’est en vain qu’il tente de parler et 
d’agir en homme. Enfant chétif, il a souffert d’un rhume des foins, qui 
présente maintenant les symptémes d’un asthme nerveux. Son état le 
contraint 4 une vie cloitrée, laquelle 4 son tour aggrave son état. I] ne 
sort plus, sauf pour de rares résurrections mondaines et de furtives 
escapades: il vit 4 rebours, sevré d’activité sexuelle normale, dormant 
le jour, veillant et travaillant la nuit, abusant des stimulants ou des 
stupéfiants. Son tempérament, d’abord nerveux et mélancolique, a 
tourné 4 la neurasthénie et 4 l’hypocondrie; son humeur est capricieuse 
et despotique. 

Certes, il se connait bien; mais l’esprit, en cette machine détraquée, 
ne domine point la matiére. Fils et frére de médecins, attentif aux 
moindres symptémes, il diagnostique clairement son état, il en prévoit 
l’évolution et les conséquences. D’autre part, rompu 4 l’examen de 
conscience et 4 1l’analyse psychologique, il ne voit pas moins clair dans 
son caractére, il reconnait les tendances innées ou acquises de son hu- 
meur, il a observé toutes les habitudes morales qui en sont issues. Sen- 
sibilité, délicatesse, générosité; mais aussi susceptibilité, méfiance, 
égoisme, sournoiserie; courage physique sur le terrain, mais aussi in- 
dolence intellectuelle et lacheté morale; profond amour filial, mais 
aussi gofits anormaux et, par eux, profanation de l’image d’une mére 
dont il porte la ressemblance: il n’est pas en lui de qualité, de défaut 
ou de vice qu’il ignore. Mais de cette lucidité il ne tire aucun parti; en- 
tre tous ces traits hétéroclites il ne choisit pas, pour leur subordonner 
les autres, ceux qui pourraient lui constituer un caractére défini, co- 
hérent et stable. Car il a, trés jeune, reconnu qu’il lui manquait la 
qualité sans laquelle il n’est point d’ordre, de stabilité, de réforme ou 
de progrés: la volonté. Et il s’abandonne, selon les circonstances, aux 
sautes d’une humeur maladive et aux caprices d’un caractére ondoy- 
ant et comme sauvage. 

Pour suppléer 4 cette armature interne, il lui manque malheureuse- 


78 On voudra bien croire que nous ne soutenons pas ici une thése raciste; mais il nous 
apparait qu’entre un Juif et un Lorrain ou un Normand ou un Gascon on peut distinguer 
certaines différences génériques aussi bien qu’entre un Breton et un Auvergnat ou un Bour- 
guignon; et Proust lui-méme reconnait chez M. Nissim Bernard «un atavisme d’oriental». 
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ment la rigide armure d’un métier ou d’une vocation, qui forcent 
l’humeur la plus indisciplinée et le caractére le plus imprévisible 4 se 
conformer 4 un patron et 4 présenter 4 la société un individu consistant 
et responsable. II est un oisif, sans rdle et sans mission dans le monde; 
il est un bourgeois, issu de deux familles solidement établies; et il 
s’imagine que les biens de la terre lui doivent revenir naturellement, 
par droit de naissance. I] voudrait étre un écrivain, mais il n’est qu’un 
amateur: il publie dans le Figaro des chroniques d’une élégance miévre 
et surannée; il a entrepris, sans savoir l’anglais, de traduire et de com- 
menter Ruskin; mais personne ne le prend au sérieux. I] est un métis, 
qui se sent étranger aussi bien dans la riche bourgeoisie juive 4 la- 
quelle il tient par sa mére que dans la vieille aristocratie, pourtant 
sémitisée, ot il s’est introduit: nul plus que lui n’est sensible aux 
travers des Juifs; mais nul mieux que lui ne distingue les ridicules du 
Faubourg; il a été un des premiers 4 prendre ouvertement parti pour 
Dreyfus; et, traité de jeune Juif, il n’ose pas démentir, bien que catho- 
lique comme son pére, de peur de blesser sa mére. II] est un anormal, 
qui, lorsqu’un visage féminin l’a charmé, en poursuit le reflet sur un 
visage masculin, et l’avoue pour prévenir le jugement d’un monde ou 
les gotits antiques ne sont plus admis. Car il est un mondain, dont la 
situation dépend de l’opinion: et comme il ne peut s’imposer A I’opi- 
nion ni par |’éclat d’un nom illustre, ni par le prestige d’un grand talent, 
ni méme par le zéle d’une présence assidue, il n’a d’autres ressources 
que la flatterie, le stratagéme et le mensonge. II léche éperdument, 
frénétiquement, avec des chatteries de fille et des orgasmes d’hysté- 
rique. I] ment, avec des astuces de larbin et des finesses de diplomate, 
pour couvrir les négligerces ou les lése-majesté ov |’entrainent les 
sautes de son humeur, !«* vicissitudes de son mal, les exigences de ses 
gots, et parfois les révoites de sa fierté. Car il lui arrive de laisser 
éclater une rancune longtemps contenue, ou le dégofit d’une monda- 
nité dont il a reconnu la futilité, la sécheresse et la sottise. Mais bien 
vite il se repent et s’humilie, et, dans la stérilité d’une vie désorientée 
et veule, recommence le cycle inéluctable des excuses, des flagor- 
neries, des prétextes et des mensonges. 

C’est que plus que tout, pour intégrer et dominer ces éléments 
hétéroclites, il lui manque ce qui couronne Il’individu et constitue la 
personnalité: le gouvernement de soi-méme. Non point qu’il soit 
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dépourvu de conscience morale: trés jeune, au contraire, il s’est jugé, 
il a pergu ses ridicules et déploré ses défaillances, il a été obsédé par le 
péché et tourmenté par le remords. Mais, trés jeune aussi, il a ab- 
diqué, en se résignant 4 ce manque de volonté qui désolait ses parents 
et qui depuis est devenu une aboulie pathologique. II n’a pas eu 
l’expérience de la passion, qui peut-étre l’aurait sauvé; ni, bien qu’il 
ait pleuré son pére, l’expérience du désespoir, qui peut-étre |’aurait 
racheté. II] n’est que le jouet de l’humeur, du caprice et du snobisme. 

Oui, vraiment, le petit Marcel. Mais un autre homme est main- 
tenant prés de surgir en lui. C’est 4 Evian, ot sa mére |’avait accom- 
pagné vers les premiers jours de septembre, qu’il recut le message 
d’élection de Montesquiou; mais il n’y put répondre que bien tardive- 
ment, car, 4 peine arrivée 4 Evian, Mme Proust avait été saisie de terri- 
bles crises d’urémie, et il avait fallu, au bout d’une dizaine de jours, la 
ramener A Paris, ov elle succomba le 26 septembre.’ Ce fut pour Mar- 
cel un déchirement dont il ne devait jamais se remettre, mais qui du 
moins ouvrit dans cette 4me égoiste des profondeurs inconnues de 
douleur et de remords. Deux ans plus tard, en 1907, il rencontra 
Albertine, l’étre qu’aprés son pére et sa mére il aima le plus au monde, 
l’étre qui lui révéla les angoisses de la passion et les affres de la jalousie. 
Deux autres années s’écoulérent, et, un jour de mai 1909, par une 
étonnante illumination, il découvrit sa vocation et entrevit le sujet et 
le plan de l’ceuvre 4 laquelle désormais, jusqu’a sa mort, il allait sacri- 
fier les vanités mondaines et consacrer le reste de ses forces.*® Certes, 
il ne dépouilla point le vieil homme: il resta un flagorneur éperdu, un 
menteur astucieux et un incurable hypocondre. Mais du moins le deuil 
et la passion l’avaient trempé; et, 4 défaut du gouvernement moral 
qu’il ne put jamais établir sur soi-méme, la conscience de sa vocation 
littéraire allait subordonner en lui tous les éléments incohérents ou 
contradictoires, et faire de lui un artiste, un artiste selon Ruskin et 
Carlyle, entiérement soumis 4 l’ceuvre 4 accomplir. Le petit Marcel 
allait enfin devenir Marcel Proust. 
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MACDONALD’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DRYDEN: AN ANNO- 
TATED CHECK LIST OF SELECTED AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES [Concluded] 


143. THe EneuisH Parnassus, 1657, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co. 

For a comment on this attribution see Dryden: facts and problems, pages 
231-32. There is a second edition dated 1677 in which J. D.’s preface is re- 
printed. 

144, Tor Matt, 1674, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Co. 

145. THe Mistaken HusBanp, 1675, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

Though this play is not usually present in volumes of Dryden’s plays col- 
lected by the booksellers, it is found in a collection formerly owned by Mr. 
Dobell (Catalogue 55, Item 31). Mr. Dobell suggests that the collection repre- 
sents a private assemblage. 

146. THe Trrumpus oF Levy, 1675. 

147. Tue History or ApPiAN, 1679, Cl (1703), N. 

148. New DIALOGUES OF THE Dean, 1683, Y, Cl. 

149. HaMtet, 1683, H, F, Hn, Cl. 

The fact that this version was acted at the Duke’s Theatre with which Dry- 
den had not been associated for a number of years would indicate that he had 
no hand in editing this edition. It is possible, however, that the version was 
prepared some years earlier. 

150. BossureT’s ExposiTION oF DocTRINE, 1685, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl (1686) 
T, M. 

Mr. Dobell has seen another edition dated 1686, ‘“Done Into English with 
all the former Approbations and others newly published in the 9th and Last 
Edition of the French.” 

151. Bounours, THE Lire or St. Ianatius, 1686, H, F, T, Co, N. 

152. THe Kine or Hearts, 1690, H. 

Harvard has a copy of the edition with two leaves. 

153. A PINDARIQUE ODE, 1694, Y (2d ed.), H, F, Hn, Cl, T, N. 

154. THe TraGepy or Juuius CagEsar, 1719, H (phst), F. 

155. Tue Deists Retiaion, 1745, H, F, Cl. 

156. OrIGINAL PROLOGUES, EPILOGUES, ETC., 1756, F, Cl. 

As the reviewer in the Times literary supplement (June 10, 1939) pointed 
out, the poem quoted in this volume under Dryden’s name is not a question- 
able attribution, as Macdonald gives it, being in fact an extract from Dryden’s 
prologue to The Tempest. 


[MopeRn PuiLo.tocy, November, 1941] 
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157. CLARKE’s LIFE OF JAMES THE SEconD, 1816, Y, H, Hn, M. 

158. Tue Great Favourite, 1668, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

The copy described in Note 2 as having belonged to Mr. Dobell is now in 
the collection at the Folger Library. 

159. Letter To Howarp, 1668, F, Hn, Cl, T, M (phst), N. 

Malone’s copy of this rare pamphlet is now in the Folger Library. 

160. THE SuLLEN Lovers, 1668, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co. 

In the Yale copy (a4) is on a leaf much cut in all three margins. This sug- 
gests that it is inserted, though other evidence is lacking. 

16la. FLEcKNor’s Eptcrams, 1670, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, N. 

Macdonald makes the unsatisfactory statement that in the Bodleian copy 
“there are signs of cancels in sig. G.’”’ The only one that I have observed is 
that G; is missigned Go. 

161b. FLEcKNor’s Epicrams, 1671, F, Hn. 

In the sale of Samuel W. Singer (February 25, 1860) Item 2387 was a copy 
of what appears to be this edition but dated 1670. The catalogue has the fur- 
ther note: ‘‘This edition is not mentioned by Lowndes. Between pp. 6 and 7 
is a cancel for the epigram entitled Consolation to a Lady who miscarried of her 
first born Son.” 

162. THE WomEn’s Conquest, 1671, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N. 

163. THe S1x Days ADVENTURE, 1671, Y, H, F, Hn, T, M, Co, N. 

164. CATALOGUE OF CoMEDIES, ETC., 1671, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

165a. THE REHEARSAL, 1672, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Ct. 

The Yale copy belonged to Genest, who marked the places in the text 
where additions are found in later editions. 

165b. THE REHEARSAL, 1673, Y, H, F, Ct. 

165c. THE REHEARSAL, 1675, Y, H, F, Cl, Co, Ct. 

165d. THE REHEARSAL, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Co, Ct. 

165e. THE REHEARSAL, 1687, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M. 

165f. THE REHEARSAL, 1692, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Ct. 

165g. THe REHEARSAL, 1701, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, N, Ct. 

165h. THe REHEARSAL, 1711, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

Harvard has an edition dated 1710. 

166a. THe CiT1zEN TurN’D GENTLEMAN, 1672, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl. 

The Yale copy lacks the statement of licensing on the title-page, having an 
ornament in its place. This copy also has manuscript corrections on several 
pages. 

1666. MAMAMOUCHI, OR THE CITIZEN TURN’D GENTLEMAN, 1675, Y, H, 
F, Hn, Cl, M, Co, N. 

167a. CONVERSATIONS OF THE Town, 1673, H, F, Hn, Cl, N, Ct. 

167b. CONVERSATIONS OF THE Town, 1673, Hn, Cl. 

167c. CONVERSATIONS OF THE Town, 1673, Hn. 

168. VINDICATION OF CONVERSATIONS OF THE Town, 1673, H, F, Cl. 

Not Bs but I, is blank. 
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169. REFLECTIONS ON MarRIAGBE, 1673, F. 

A copy containing E,2, a blank, is in the Dobell collection at the Folger 
Library. 

170. ANIMADVERSIONS ON REMARQUES, 1673, F. 

Mr. McManaway informs me that the title-page of the Folger copy has a 
comma instead of a full stop after “Hall” in the imprint; another title-page 
bound in at the end, however, has the full stop. 

171a. RAILLERIE A LA Mone, 1663, F, Hn, M (phst). 

The transcription of the title-page should show a line division after “Or 
the,” and a full stop after ‘‘Written,” I am told by Mr. McManaway. 

1716. RaAILLERIE A LA Mone, 1673, F, Hn. 

172a. Consucium Consuraium, 1673, Hn. 

The Folger Library has two editions not mentioned by Macdonald; they 
are dated 1674 and 1694. 

1726. Consuaium ConsuraiuMm, 1675; 1684, Hn (1675). 

173. MARRIAGE ASSERTED, 1674, H. 

174. THE CENSURE OF THE Rota, 1673, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, M, N. 

175. THE FRIENDLY VINDICATION, 1673, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

The chain lines of [A] and [D] indicate that these leaves may be conjugate. 

The ascription of this pamphlet to Sir Robert Howard seems rather far- 
fetched. It is unlikely that anything of Howard’s would be printed in Cam- 
bridge unless done as a deliberate ruse. 

176. Mr. DreypDEN VINDICATED, 1673, Y, H, Hn. 

Entered in the Term catalogue for May 6, 1673 (Arber, I, 135). 

177. THe ACADEMY OF THE ATHENIAN VirTUvOSI, 1673, Y, F, Hn, Cl, M 
(phst). 

Entered in the Term catalogue for May 6, 1673 (Arber, I, 136), ‘Price 
stitcht 6d.” 

178. THE CARELEsS Lovers, 1673, Y, H, Hn, Cl, T. 

179ai. Empress oF Morocco, 1673, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

In the Yale copy plate 5 faces page 44. 

179aii. Empress or Morocco, 1673, Y, F, Hn, Ct. 

179b. Empress or Morocco, 1687, H, F, Hn, M, Ct. 

A; is missigned Ap. 

179c. Empress oF Morocco, 1698, Y, H, F, Hn, T, Ct. 

180. THe Rerormation, 1673, Y, H, F, Hn, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

In the Yale copy the imprint reads V Villiam, not William. 

Professor Griffith informs me that there are two issues of this edition, 
which may be distinguished by the ornament on the title-page, one having 
a cherub’s face and the other branches of foliage. He discovered no other 
differences; both title-pages use the same battered letters, and also two fonts 
of type in the roman numeral for the date. 

18la. REFLECTIONS ON ARISTOTLE’S TREATISE OF PogrsiE, 1674, Y, F, N. 
181b. ReFLections, 1694, H, Hn, Cl, T, Co. 
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182. ParaptsE Lost, 1674, Y, H, Hn, T, M, Co, N. 

For some reason Macdonald gives no collation with this item. The Yale 
copy is octavo: A‘ B—X*®Y’ plus frontispiece (portrait). Perhaps the frontis- 
piece was printed as Ys. 

183. THEATRUM PorETaruM, 1675, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, M, Co, N. 

B, is missigned Ao. 

184a. NoTEs AND OBSERVATIONS, 1674, Y, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

184b. Nores AND OBSERVATIONS, 1687, Y, H, F, Cl, Co, Ct. 

185. Cauisto, 1675, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M (Prologue and songs only), Co, 
N. 

186a. New Poems, Sones, 1676, Y, H, F, Hn. 

186b. New Sones AnD Poems, 1677, Hn. 

187. Don Cartos, 1676, Y, H, F, Hn, T. 

188a. TRAGEDIES OF THE Last AGE CONSIDERED, 1678, Y, H, F, Hn, N. 

In the Yale copy the imprint reads ‘“‘Grays-Inn | Lane, 1678.” K, is miss- 
ing in this copy, apparently torn out. 

1886. TRAGEDIES OF THE Last AcE, 1692, Y, H, F, T, Co. 

189. A Bauuap, 1673, H, F. 

The copy at Harvard has “worthy’”’ in the first line rather than “Worthy.” 

190a. Nasotu’s VINYARD, 1679, Y, H, F, Hn, T, N, Ct. 

The copy in the Folger Library is uncut. 

1906. Nasotnu’s Vinyarp, 1679, F, Cl. 

191. AN EXcLAMATION AGAINST JULIAN, 1677, H, Hn, T. 

192a. Noan’s Fioop, 1679, H, F, Hn, N. 

192b. Noan’s Fioop, 1685, Hn. 

192c. Noan’s Fioop, 1690. 

192d. Noan’s Fioop, 1714, Y, H, F, Hn. 

This volume is not an octavo but a duodecimo, for the chain lines are hori- 
zontal. By, is missigned Cy. Fy, a blank, is present in the Harvard copy. 

193. Essay upon Satyr, 1680, Hn, Cl. 

For November 22, 1697, read 1679. There are three manuscript copies in 
the Dobell collection in the Folger Library; one of them carries explanatory 
notes in French. 

The best statement of the reasons for believing Mulgrave to be the author is 
given by Bolton Corney in Notes and queries, March 1, 1851, pages 162-63. 

194a. THE Wits Parapuras’p, 1680, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Co. 

1946. THe Wits ParapHras’D, 1680, F, Hn, Cl, M (phst). 

195a. Ovip TRAvEsTIE, 1680, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl. 

In the Yale copy the watermark suggests that *; and F, are conjugate. 

195d. Ovip TRAVESTIE, 1681, H, Hn, Cl, N. 

195c. Ovip TRAVESTIE, 1696. 

195d. Ovip Travesti£, 1705, H, Cl. 

196. Porms By Rocuester (1680), H, F, Hn. 
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The description of this item is wholly inadequate. Though Mr. Macdonald 
acknowledges that there are two “Antwerpen” editions, he describes only one 
of them. In the article he refers to (in the Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society for September, 1938), Mr. Philip Gray described at least four (and 
possibly six) editions published between 1680 and 1700. Further correspond- 
ence in the same journal for June, 1939, gave an account of two more copies of 
the edition Mr. Gray designated as No. 1. The Bliss-Lefferts copy is now in 
the Folger Library. In it, as well as in the Harvard copy (Gray’s edition No. 
2), the pieces containing criticisms of Dryden begin on pages 40 and 111, in- 
stead of on pages 39 and 102 as in the copy described by Mr. Macdonald, which 
is Gray’s edition No. 3. 

The manuscript volume, A Collection of Witt and Learning, described in 
Note 4 is now in my collection. 

197. AN Exact CaTALoGvugE, 1680, H. 

198. A Mopest VinpicaTIon, 1681, H, F, Hn, T, Co. 

199. TowsER, THE SEconpD, 1681, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl. 

The Yale copy carries the date ‘“‘10 December,” probably in Luttrell’s 
hand. 

200. PorticaL REFLEcTIONS on A & A, 1681, Y, H, F, Hn, T, M. 

201a. A PANEGYRICK ON THE AuTHOR oF A & A, 1681, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, M 
(phst). 

201b. A PANEGYRICK...., 1682. 

202. A Wuie.... A&A, 1681, H. 

203. A Kry....A&A, 1682, H, F, Cl, M (phst), Ct (incomplete). 

204. ABsoLon’s IX WorrturEs, 1682, H, F, Hn, Cl. 

205a. AzARIA AND Husuat, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M (phst), Co, N, 
Ct. 

The copy with the inscription ‘For my worthy friend Mr. Pordage’’ was 
offered for sale by Mr. Dobell in his Catalogue 55, Item 38. In the same cata- 
logue another copy (Item 426) has the manuscript note on the title ‘“‘Whiggish 
not Witty,’ and a key to the characters written in the margins. 

205b. AzaRIA AND Husnatl, 1682, Y, H, T. 

The Yale copy is uncut. It has a manuscript key to the characters inserted, 
dated 1681. 

206. THe MusHroom, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

207i. THe Mepat Revers’p, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N. 

207ii. THe Mepat Revers’p, 1682, Y , F, Hn, Cl. 

Yale has two copies in which the first gathering is signed A, Bs, though the 
setup of type seems identical with 207i. One of these copies has a stub con- 
jugate with the title, all that remains of the hypothetical initial blank. 
208a. ABSOLOM SENIOR, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 
208). ABsoLoM SENIOR, 1682, Y, H, Hn, Cl, M, Co. 

209. THe Loyat MEDAL VINDICATED, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 
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210. A Protoacug, 1682, F, Hn, T. 

Mr. McManaway has pointed out that in the Folger copy LONDON in 
the imprint is in italic type, as is also the first “of” on the title-page. 

211. THe MepAL oF JoHN Bayes, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

The Folger Library now has Thorn-Drury’s copy; it is uncut. 

212a. Satyr To His Muss, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

2126. Satyr To His Muss, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, M (phst), Co, Ct. 

The Luttrell copy is now in the Folger Library. In addition to writing on 
the title-page, Luttrell filled in most of the names in the text of the poem and 
inserted other marginalia. 

213. THe Tory-Poets, 1682, H, T. 

214. Porta DE TristiBus, 1682, H, F, Cl, Co. 

Probably the title-leaf was printed as Ey. In the Folger copy the title-leaf 
and E, share a watermark, but the chain lines do not match well enough to 
indicate they were once conjoined. This Folger copy formerly belonged to 
Narcissus Luttrell, who paid sixpence for it, not fourpence as recorded by 
Thorn-Drury. 

215. DrrEecTIons To FAME, 1682, Y, H, Hn, T, M (L.I.B.). 

Since the second leaf is marked Az, the collation should be given as A‘ with 
A, (blank?) missing. The Yale copy belonged to Luttrell and is plainly dated 
“7 Aprill 6d.” 

216. A Sermon, 1682, Y, F, Cl. 

217. THE RAMBLE, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Co, N, Ct. 

218(a). A NARRATIVE, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

218(8). A NarRaTIvE, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, N. 

218(y). A NARRATIVE, 1683, Y, H, Hn, Cl, Co. 

218(6). A NARRATIVE, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co. 

219i. AGATHOCLES, 1683, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

219ii. AGaTHocLEs, 1683, Y, H, Hn, Cl, T. 

220. Carouina, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, N. 

221. DEFENSE OF THE CHARTER, 1683, Y (2216), H (221a) F, Hn, Cl, T, 
M, N, Ct. 

The other edition of this pamphlet, mentioned but not described by Mac- 
donald, can be distinguished by the use of Gothic type on the title-page. In 
the Gothie-type issue, sheets A—-C are reset, but E—-F are the same in both 
editions. The Errata show that the Gothic-type issue followed the other. 

222. REFLECTIONS ON THE DUKE oF GUISE, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, 
Co, N, Ct. 

The title-page of the Yale copy differs in that the punctuation after ‘‘Guise”’ 
is a comma, not a full stop. 

223. True History or THE DUKE oF Guise, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn. 

224. An Epope, 1683, Hn, Cl, M (phst). 

225. So. In OpposiTION To SATURN, 1683, Hn. 
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226. A Lenten Pro.oaus, 1683, F, Hn, Cl, T, M (phst). 

227. Crtry Potitiquss, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

Luttrell paid tenpence for a copy on February 23, 1682/3. (Blackwell’s 
Catalogue 400, item 315). On the title-page there is a heavy rule printed over 
the date, not indicated in the transcription. Beginning with sig. G (p. 40), a 
new font of type was used, suggesting that it may have been set up by a dif- 
ferent compositor. 

228. Lire or Boetivs, 1683, Y, H, F. 

On the title-page of the Yale copy there is no hyphen between the words 
“Amen Corner.” 

229. Biount’s Reuiero Larci, 1683, Y, H, F, M (phst). 

The Folger Library has a copy made up from the same sheets but with a 
different title-page. It does not contain the words ‘‘Written to John Dryden, 
Esq.,’”’ the single rule below the lines from Juvenal has been replaced by a 
double rule, and in the imprint ‘‘Magnas’”’ is corrected to ‘‘“Magnes.”’ The 
title is conjoined with An. 

Two other copies at the Folger have the title-page given by Macdonald, ex- 
cept that the name is spelled ‘‘Magnes.”’ One of then carries the inscription 
“Ex Dono Char: Blount,” which may conceivably be in Dryden’s hand. 

230. JUVENALIS REpIvivus, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, T, Co. 

231. CrEEcH’s Lucretius, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

In the Folger copy, formerly in the library of Eliza Sheppard, Mr. Mc- 
Manaway informs me that the poem “How happy had our English tongue 
been made’”’ is ascribed to Fleetwood Sheppard by a contemporary hand. 
Tonson’s letter, cited by Macdonald, leaves no doubt that the verses were by 
Tonson. 

Both Harvard and Yale have copies of a third edition, 1683. 

232. TaTr’s Poems, 1684, Y, H, F, Hn, T, M. 

233. VALENTINIAN, 1685, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

Texas has a second copy, whose imprint carries Herringman’s name in 
place of Goodwin’s. For a description of a third copy containing many dupli- 
cate leaves and other irregularities, see the Catalogue of the Wrenn Library, IV, 
25-26. 

234. THE LaurEt, 1685, Y, H, F, Hn, T, M. 

On the title-pages of the Yale and Folger copies and of my own copy there 
are two double hyphens between the words **Poet” and ‘Laureate.’ 

235. THE Ports Apprgss, 1685, H, Hn, Cl. 

236. Sones or Moses anpD DEBORAH PARAPHRAS’D, 1685, H, Co. 

237. TuTcCHIN’s PoEMS on SEVERAL Occasions, 1685, H, N. 

The Harvard copy has Ls, which contains “Books Printed for Jonathan 
Greenwood”’ on both the recto and verso. This copy has some textual correc- 
tions in a contemporary hand. 
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238. Copies oF Two Papers, 1686, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, N. 

The Folger has five different editions. They have been examined for me by 
Mr. McManaway, who has sent the following description of the four editions 
which differ from the one given by Macdonald: 


copiss | of two | papEeRS | Written by the Late | King Charles II. | 
of | BLESSED MEMORY. [No imprint.] 

Fou. A‘. Contents: Ai, title-page; Ai’, blank; A,—A.’, The First Paper; A;—A,’, 
The Second Paper. Large [4.64.6 cm.] factotum T on A:; a similar factotum I 
on A;. Central pagination within parentheses: [1, 2], 3-8. Nore: Only a trace 
of the feet of the parentheses and numeral are visible on page 4, because of the 
fact that the frisket bit. 

[Extracted from the same volume, and still glued to this item is the one below. 
The two pamphlets are printed on paper with identical watermarks—a lily- 
crowned shield containing a fleur-de-lys.] 


A | COPIE | OF A PAPER |! Written by the Late | purcHEs | oF | YoRK. 
{no imprint.] 
Fou. A‘. Contents: Ai, title-page; A’, blank; A,—A,, text, with no head-title; 
A,’, blank. A large [4.74.7 em.] factotum I on A,. Centered pagination within 
parentheses: [1, 2], 3-7. 


Head-title: Copies of Two Papers Written by the late KING | CHARLES II. 
of Blessed Memory. | The First PAPER. 

Fou. [$]. Description: $1, The First Paper; $1¥, The Second Paper; $2—-2¥ A 
Copy of a PAPER | Written by the late Dutchess of York, &c. Nore: The two 
leaves are conjugate but were obviously printed so that they could be sold sepa- 
rately. There is no catchword on $1’, and neither leaf is signed. Large capital 7 
on $1, and large capital J on $1 and $2. Centered pagination within parentheses: 
1, (2), 1-2. 


Head-title: | | | Copies of Two Papers | Written by the Late KING | CHARLES 
11. | OF BLESSED MEMORY. || The First Paper. 

Fou. A-B?. Description: A:-:”, The First Paper; A,"—A,”, The Second Paper; 
B,-B, (with Head-Title): | [Double Rule] | a | copie of a PAPER | Written by 
the Late | Dutchess of York. Large capital T on A, and large capital J on A,’ and 
B,;. Centered pagination within square brackets: 1-7. 

copies | of Two | papers | Written by the Late | King Charles II. | rogeTHER 
| With a Copy of a Paper written by the | late Duchess of York. || Publisbed by 
Wis Majesties Command. || [arms of James II] | LONDON, | Printed by H. Hills, 
Printer to the King’s Most | Excellent Majesty for His Houshold and | Chappel. 
1686. 

4°. A-B‘. Description: Aj, title-page; A,”, blank; A.-A;, The First Paper; 
A;*-B,", The Second Paper; B.-B,’, [no head-title]. Explicit: F7NJS. Small 
factotum [2.92.8 cm.] 7 on A;. Large capital J on A;’, Bz. Central pagination 
within parentheses: [ii], 1-14. 
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239. A VinpIcaTIon, 1687, Y, H, Hn, T, N. 

240. Toe TenTH Satyr OF JUVENAL, 1687, Y, H, F, Cl, T, N, Ct. 

In the Dobell-Folger and Yale copies the word ‘‘Latin” on the title-page 
is followed not by a period but by a comma in Gothic type. 

The Dobell-Folger copy belonged to Narcissus Luttrell who paid “6d” for 
it on “8. June.” In the margins opposite both of Shadwell’s references to ‘‘the 
supposed Author of Mack-Fleckno” (Az verso, A; recto) Luttrell wrote “Dry- 
den.” This is new evidence (if any is needed) that Dryden was the author of 
this great satire against Shadwell. 

241a. THE HIND AND THE PANTHER TRANSVERSED, 1687, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, 
T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

Entered in the Term catalogue, November, 1689 (Arber, II, 288). 

2416. THe Hinp AND THE PANTHER TRANSVERS’D, 1687, F, Hn. 

The second S in ‘“TRANSVERS’D”’ is from a smaller font of type (Folger copy). 

242. Tue Revo.rter, 1687, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

The Yale copy, which is unbound, reveals that B; and B, are not conjugate, 
a fact that is also shown by the watermark. 

Copies with “REVoLTEX” on the title are in the Folger and Yale libraries. 

243a. THE New Atiantis, 1687, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M (phst), N, Ct. 

243b. Heyrick’s TRuE CHARACTER, 1690, Y, F. 

It is listed in the Term catalogue for November, 1690 (Arber, II, 340). 

Heyrick was apparently mistaken about the author of ‘“The Bloody As- 
sizes.”” Wing’s Short title catalogue, 1641-1700, lists this pamphlet, published 
in 1689, under the name of James Bent. A copy is in the Union Theological 
Seminary. 

244. Ciirrorp’s Four Letters, 1687, Y (2d edition) H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, 
N, Ct. 

The second edition should have been listed as 2446 rather than described 
in the note. The copy of this second edition at Yale has the collation given by 
Macdonald. I have a copy of this edition in which the last two pages are 
signed “‘E,” and the pagination is regular. 

245. BurNnet’s DEFENCE OF THE REFLECTIONS, 1687, Y, Hn, Cl, Co. 

246a. THE LAuREAT, 1687, Hn, M (phst). 

246b. THe Laurgeat, 1689, H. 

247. Ayres’ Lyric Poems, 1687, H, Hn, Co, N. 

248a. Brown’s Reasons or Mr. Bays Cuaneine His RE tiaion, 1688, 
Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

In one of the Yale copies (copy 1) there are many marginal corrections and 
additions in a seventeenth-century hand, which have the appearance of hav- 
ing been entered by the corrector from what he considered a better text, per- 
haps a manuscript. Unfortunately, the margins have been cropped and many 
of the words are cut away. 
248b. Brown’s Reasons ...., 1691, F, M. 
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249. THe Late Converts Exposen, 1690, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N. 

One of the Yale copies (copy 1) has a few manuscript notes and the blank 
letters and proper names filled in by someone who wrote the date “12 Aug. 
1711” on the title-page. 

250a. THE Reasons oF HAINS THE PLAYER’S ConvERSION, 1690, Y, H, F, 
Hn, Cl, T, M, N. 

Although Macdonald’s text does not indicate it, his Index gives Tom 
Brown as the author of this pamphlet. On the title-page of the Yale copy 
there is a hyphen between the words ‘Old Baily.” 

250b. THe Reasons oF HAINS THE PLAYER’S CONVERSION, 1691. 

In the Yale copy A; is missigned B;, and Cz is missigned De. On page 18 
there is a manuscript note saying that “Cha. Dryden Eld. Son of Bays’’ is al- 
luded to in the text as ‘‘a certain young Gentleman ... has written a very pret- 
ty Latin Copy of Verses upon Arlington Gardens. ...’”’ This is in the same hand 
which made the manuscript notes in 249. 

251. THE REASONS OF THE NEW Convert, 1691, Y, H, F, Hn, M, N. 

This item is also attributed to Tom Brown in the index, but not in the 
text. 

252. Brown’s COLLECTION OF D1aLoauEs, 1704, Y, H, F, Hn, T, Co, N, 
Ct. 

253. A PorM IN DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 1688, Y, H, F, 
Hn, Cl, T, M. 

The Yale copy is marked up with ink as if prepared for a new printing. 
Could this have been the copy used by the printer of Poems on affairs of 
state? 

254. THe Hrnp In THE Toit, 1688, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M (phst). 

255. Retiaro Larct, 1688, H, F, Hn, Cl, M (phst), Ct. 

256a. An EpistLE To Mr. DrypeEn, 1688, H, F. 

256b. An EpistLE To Mr. Drypen, 1688, H, F, Cl, T, M (phst). 

Both of these sheets appear to be the same setup of type, despite the fact 
that one lacks the date line. The only variant I noticed was four lines from 
the end where 256a has ‘“‘Xavier”’ and 256) has “‘Xaviex.” This could have 
been a stop-press correction. 

257a. LANGBAINE’S Momus TrIUMPHANS, 1688, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N. 

257b. LANGBAINE’S NEw CaTALocuE, 1688, Y, H, F, Cl. 

Neither the Harvard copy, the Yale copy, nor my own carries the adver- 
tisement leaf which Macdonald mentions but does not describe bibliographi- 


cally. 
258. THE ADDRESS OF JOHN DrypEn, 1689, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N. 
Yale has a different edition, two quarto leaves signed A and B, pages 1-4. 
It has no title and is headed: The Address | or | gobn Dryden, Laureat, | To 
His Highness the Prince of | ORANGE. At the bottom of the last page is the 
imprint: “London, Printed in the Year, 1689.” From a comparison of variant 
readings the quarto appears to be the better text. 
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259. THE DELIVERANCE, 1689, H, F, Cl. 

260. SHADWELL’s Bury-Farr, 1689, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N. 

261. CARLILE’S THE FortuNE-HunTERS, 1689, Y, H, F, Hn, T, M, Co, N, 
Ct. 

262. PorMS AND TRANSLATIONS, 1689, Y, H, Hn, N. 

263. THE Murmurers, 1689, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M (phst), Ct. 

This poem is by Robert Gould. For an account of it see E. H. Sloane, 
Robert Gould (1940), pp. 75-78. 

264. MonTaGue’s EpIstLE To Dorset, 1690, Y (1st and 2d eds.), H, F 
(2d ed.), Hn, Cl. 

The Folger and Yale libraries have copies of another issue in which Fraser’s 
name does not appear on the title-page. 

265. RABSHAKEH VAPULANS, 1691, Y, H, F, Cl, Co, N. 

On the title-pages of both the Yale and the Folger copies the word LON- 
DON is in italic type, not roman as given by Macdonald. These copies also 
differ in the collation: 4°: A-C4D?E?. Mr. McManaway informs me that the 
Folger copy has a correction in a contemporary hand on D.Y, line 20, ‘“griev- 
ous” being emended to “genr’ous.”’ 

PaGE 269. 

Macdonald’s footnote says that D’Urfey is reputed to have written The 
weesils and The weesil trapp’d, but leaves The moralist open to question. Ac- 
cording to the title-page of The moralist, it is by the author of The weesils. 

266a. AN AccouNT OF THE ENGLISH Dramatick Poets, 1691, Y, H, F, 
Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

PaGeE 270. Nore 1. 

Anyone who is interested in annotated copies of Langbaine should consult 
those in the Folger Library, including one of Rogers Rudding. The latter ap- 
pears to be nearly identical with the one owned in 1940 by Messrs. Maggs. 

266b. GiLpon’s ABRIDGEMENT OF LANGBAINE, 1699, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, 
M, N. 

In the Yale copy and my own there is no omission in the title-page after 
Turner’s name, where Macdonald has used three dots. My copy has the 
Leigh and Turner title-page pasted on the stub of an excised title-page; part 
of the ruled margin still shows on the stub. 

267. A SEARCH AFTER WIT, 1691, F. 

Mr. McManaway has pointed out that on the title-page of the Folger copy 
the s before ‘‘Head-Tavern”’ is italic rather than roman and that the passage 
quoted by Macdonald is from page 8, not page 7. 

268. Wit ror Money, 1691, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

I had suspected that title-leaf and the final leaf were printed together, but 
in the Harvard copy the final leaf (I,) has a stub attached. 

PaGeE 272. Note 1. 

In Dryden: facts and problems, page 201, I have given reasons for believing 
that Dryden and D’Urfey did not go on a fishing expedition together. 
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269. THe GENTLEMAN’S JOURNAL, 1692, Y, H, F, Hn (Vol. I), Cl, T (in- 
complete), Co. 

270. PorMs IN BurRLESQUE, 1692, H, Hn, T (phst), N. 

271. Rymer’s SHort View or Tracepy, 1693, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, 
Co, N. 

272. RymMer’s THE IMPARTIAL Critick, 1693, H, F, M. 

273. Humours oF THE Town, 1693, Y, H, F, Cl, N. 

274. THe LoyA AND IMPARTIAL Satyrist, 1694, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, N. 

275a. LeTrers AND Essays, 1694, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Co, N. 

275b. Lerrers AND Essays, 1696, Y, H (1697), F, N, Ct. 

276. MiscELLANEOUS LETTERS, 1694, Y. 

277. EpistoLaARY PorMs ON SEVERAL Occasions, 1694, Y, H, Hn, Cl, 
Co, N. 

278. De Re Poetica, 1694, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

279. Uranta’s TEMPLE, 1695, Y, H, F, Cl}, T. 

The title-page of the Yale copy has a hyphen between the words “‘Silent’’ 
and “Poets.” 

280. An OpE OccASION’D BY THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN, 1695, Y, H, F, T. 

281. THe Mournine Poets, 1695, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

282. Howarp’s Essay upon Pastorat, 1695, H, T. 

283. StepNeY’s Porm To Her Late Gracious Magsssty, 1695, Y, H, F, 
Hn, Cl, T, N, Ct. 

284a. BLACKMORE’S Prince ArTuHUR, 1695, H, F, Hn, Cl, M, N, Ct. 

284b. BLACKMORE’S Prince ArTuHUR, 1695, Y, H, Co. 

The Folger Library has a 1697 edition, printed for Awnsham and John 
Churchill and Jacob Tonson. 

285. Dennis’ Letrers, 1696, Y, H, F, Cl, M, Co, N. 

On the title-page of the Yale copy the colon after ‘‘Occasions’”’ is in italic 
type. 

286. Satyrs oF BorLEau ImiTaTED, 1696, F. 

Mr. Dobell once had a copy with a manuscript note on the title-page, “By 
Luck. Newton and Andrews. Oxon.” 

287. Essay IN DEFENCE OF THE FEMALE Sex, 1696, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, 
Co, N, Ct. 

On the title-page of the Yale copy there is no hyphen in “Black Boy.” In 
his Catalogue 55 (Item 476), Mr. Dobell offered a copy of a second edition 
with the same collation, but dated 1696. It is now at Claremont. 

288. PoEMS ON SEVERAL Occasions, 1696, Y, H, F, Hn, T, N. 

289(i). RocHESTER’s FAMILIAR Letrers, 1697, H, F, Cl, N. 

Harvard has a copy of “The Second Edition with Additions,” 1697. The 
two volumes are bound in one, and the first title-page bears a signature with 
the date 1697. On A, verso is an advertisement which announces that a third 
volume of the letters is ‘in the press and will be published next Trinity Term.” 
I have not seen a copy of this third volume. Both volumes collate 8°: A—P®. 
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289(ii). RocHESTER’s Famiuiar Letters, 1697, H, F. 

290. Penpragon, 1698, Y, H, F, Hn, N. 

291. CoLiiER’s SHorT ViEw, 1698, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

In the title-page of the Yale copy the word “Stage” is followed by a com- 
ma, not by a period. Entered in the Term catalogue, May, 1698 (Arber, III, 
66). 

292. Tue Fata Discovery, 1698, H, Hn, Cl, T, N. 

The title-page of the Harvard copy has a ligature in “Acted,” and “Per- 
civil,” not ‘‘Percival.”’ A, and A; are conjugates; the chain lines suggest that 
A; and H, may be conjugates. 

293. Notes oN DryYpDEN’s ViraGit, 1698, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, N. 

Entered in the Term catalogue, May, 1698 (Arber, III, 66). Bs; is missigned 
A3. 

294. Pirris’ Ep1stoLary Porm, 1699, Y, H, Hn, M (phst). 

Luttrell’s copy, for which he paid 6d, is now at Yale. It sold as Lot 2699 
in the sale of Thorn-Drury’s books. 

PaGE 298, Nore 3. According to the CBEL (II, 768), Virgil’s husbandry is 
by William Benson. 

295. PorTar Britannict, 1700, H, F, T. 

In the Harvard copy the position of the two commendatory poems is re- 
versed, the one by Worts being printed on [A]. recto, and that by Dove on the 
verso. 

296. BLACKMORE’S SaTyR AGaINsT Wit, 1700, Y, H, F, Hn (2d ed.), Cl, 
T, Co, N (2d ed.). 

Luttrell’s copy is dated “23 Nov. 1699” (Scott, Life of Dryden [1808], p. 
421). 

297. WESLEY’s EPISTLE To A FrrEND, 1700, H, Cl. 

Luttrell’s copy is at Harvard; he filled in some of the names in the text and 
recorded having paid one shilling for it on “25 Aprill.” 

298. An ELELY, 1700. 

299. THe PAaTENTEE, 1700. 

300. To THE Memory oF Mr. Drypen, 1700, H, Hn, Cl, M (phst). 

In the Harvard copy the comma after Brome’s name is not in gothic, but 
in roman type. 

301. Luctus Britannict, 1700, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M (phst), N, Ct. 

The Yale copy formerly belonged to Thorn-Drury, and contains his notes 
as well as an index to proper names on the flyleaf. 

302a. DEescRIPTION OF DrYDEN’s FunERAL, 1700, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M. 

3026. DEscRIPTION OF DrYDEN’S FuNERAL, 1700, H, F, Hn. 

The title-page of the Harvard copy reads ‘‘Poem” where Macdonald gives 
“Porm.” 
302c. DESCRIPTION OF DrYDEN’S FuNERAL, 1700, Hn. 

303. Oxtpys’ Ope, 1700, F. 
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304. THe Lonpon Spy, 1700, Y, Hn, Cl, T. 

On the title-page of the Yale copy the word “street” in the imprint begins 
with a lower-case letter. 

305. THe Nine Muszs, 1700, Y, H, Cl. 

306. EprGRAMS UPON ParntiNnGs, 1700, Hn, T, Co. 

307. A New SEssIon OF THE Poets, 1700, Y, H, Cl, T (phst). 

308. An EpIstLE To Buackmore, 1700, F, Cl, T. 

309. Lerrers or Wit, Po.iticks anp Morauiry, 1701, H, Hn, T, Co, N. 

Harvard has the Thorn-Drury copy. In it D3; is missigned B;, and N, is 
missigned My. 

310. THe Grove, 1701, H, F, Co, N. 

In the title-page of the Harvard copy the words Mr. CREECH constitute 
a new line of type; the word LONDON is in italic type, not in roman. 

311. Examen MISCELUANEUM, 1702, Y, H, F, Hn, N. 

312. A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE Two SraGEs, 1702, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T: 

313a. BuckinGHAM’s Works, 1704, H, F, Cl, Co. 

In his Catalogue 55, Item 628, Mr. Dobell described a copy of the first 
edition with the imprint “Printed for Sam Briscoe and sold by J. Nutt.” 

3136. BuckincHAm’s Works, 1704, F, Hn, Co. 

314. Swirt’s TALE or A Tvs, 1704, Y, H, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N. 

For some reason Macdonald failed to give a collation for this volume. The 
Yale copy collates: 8°: A® B~X*® Y'. It is number 217 in Teerink’s Bibliog- 
raphy of Swift; he also describes numerous later editions. 

315a. THE REBELLION, 1704. 

315d. Tate or A TuB REVERSED, 1705, F, Cl. 

316. CopPpINGER’s SESSION OF THE Poets, 1705. 

317. Poems on SEVERAL Occasions, 1705, H, F, Cl. T (1706). 

At Harvard there are two copies which have different settings of type for 
sheet A. These sheets can be designated as “X”’ and “Y” and can be dis- 
tinguished by the first two lines of verse on A; recto. The X copy has no 
punctuation after these lines, whereas in the Y copy the first line ends in a 
comma and the second line in a colon. 

In both of the Harvard copies B:-, have been canceled; the stubs remain, 
and four new leaves have been inserted. One copy has a second Errata leaf 
inserted immediately after the first Errata leaf. The recto is blank, the verso 
containing nineteen lines of errata. 

Thorn-Drury’s copy is now in the Folger Library. It contains a number of 
his notes on the flyleaf, including his identification of the author as Mrs. 
Sarah Field. 

This volume was entered in the Term catalogue for November, 1705; priced 
at 18d. (Arber, III, 482). It appears again in May, 1706 (Arber, III, 504). 

318. THe Musgs’ Mercury, 1707, F, T. 

A letter in the Bodleian addressed to Arthur Charlett (MS Ballard XLVII, 
fol. 83) contains a copy of the Prologue to the Prophetess with the following 
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note written below it: ‘“This Prologue was spoken but once & after forbid by 
y°L4 Chamberlain, which I suppose will encrease the value with persons of y* 
Curiosity.” 

319. THE Works oF THomas Brown, 1707-8, Y, F, Hn, M. 

Yale has a “Fourth Volume” dated 1711, not mentioned by Macdonald. 
{Call Number: Ij B815 C707 Vol. 4.] It collates as follows: 8¥°: A‘ a4 
B-G® gt H-Z® Aa-Dd’. The pagination is somewhat irregular. Pp. [xiv], 
1-290, 191-237, 248, 241-72, 173-87, 287-318. 

320. PorMs on SEVERAL Occasions, 1712, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T (2d ed.) Co, 
N, Ct. 

There is also an allusion to Dryden on page 149, in the ‘‘Epilogue to the 
Jew of Venice.” Dryden’s part in the Collier controversy is alluded to in 
lines 1-7. 

321. WEBSTER’S THE StaGE, 1713, H, F, Hn, Cl. 

322. PorMs AND TRANSLATIONS, 1714, Y, T, Co, N. 

323. PoEMS ON SEVERAL Occasions, 1717, Y, H, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

324. BucKINGHAM’s PoEMs ON SEVERAL Occasions, 1717, Y, H, Hn, Co. 

325. Dennis’ ReMaRKS, 1717, Y, H, T, M. 

326. Roscommon’s Poems, 1717, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

327. Gitpon’s ART oF Poetry, 1718, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Co. 

328. THE Postman Ross’p oF His Matt, 1719, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Co, N. 

329. Huacues’ Vrersss, 1721, Y, H, Cl, T. 

330. Dennis’ Letters, 1721, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N. 

Macdonald’s account of the cancels in this volume is inadequate. In the 
Yale copy sig. O has three stubs before Os; O; is a single leaf and O, and O; 
are conjugate. In the Harvard copy signature O has nine leaves. O; is a new 
title to the second volume. The first four leaves appear to be single. The title- 
leaf is conjugate with the one following (pp. 201-2), and the next two leaves 
are conjugate (pp. 203-4 and 205-6). The title-leaf is out of place according 
to the usual order, and there is no allowance for it in the pagination. Another 

problem occurs in sig. U: U3; and U, were canceled, the new leaves being con- 
jugate. The pagination has the following irregularities: pp. [xvi]-401, 312- 
13, 404-5, 316-17, 408-9, 320-486. 

331. Mrs. THomas’ Poems, 1727, Y, F, Cl, T, Co. 

In addition to the Dryden allusions cited by Macdonald, there is a poem 
addressed to Dryden on page 23, ‘‘On his translation of Virgil.’”’ On page 
112 occurs ‘To Captain Gibbons, on Mr. Dryden’s death,” and lower on 
the same page “To the same on his poem to the memory of Mr. Dryden.” 

332. Memorrs or ConGREVE, 1730, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

The Yale copy collates differently from the copy described by Macdonald: 
8vo: A-H® A-I® K* B-E‘4 F3, 

333. THE GENTLEMAN’S Maaazin_E, 1745, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

334. A CoLLECTION oF PoEMS ON SEVERAL Occasions, 1747, Y, F, N. 
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POEMS ON AFFAIRS OF STATE 


Many of the poems in these volumes were first published as single sheets, 
which, of course, usually preceded the collected volumes. Only four libraries 
have sent reports of their holdings of the items listed by Macdonald. 

i. Rome Ruymp To Deatu, 1683, Y, H. 

ii. COLLECTION oF Poems, 1689, Y, H, F, Ct. 

Anthony Wood wrote on his copy, now in the Bodleian, “Bought at Oxon 
26 Feb. 1688 64.” 

iii. THE SeconD ParRT OF THE CoLLEcTION, 1689, Y, H, F. 

iv. THe Turrp Part, 1689, Y, H, F, Ct. 

v. Poems AGAInsT Popery, 1689, Y, H, Ct. 

This publication was evidently in great demand, for there is abundant evi- 
dence that it was printed in great haste, apparently on several presses. The 
copies I have examined show that instead of being three separate editions as 
given by Case, the sheets and even the formes within the sheets are mixed in 





unpredictable combinations. 

vi. A Seconp Co..ection, 1689, Y, H, F. 

vii. A Tutrp CoL.ection, 1689, Y, H, F, Ct. 

Anthony Wood wrote on his copy, “Bought at Oxon, 12 March 1688—64.”’ 
He also filled in a few of the names. 

viii. FourtaH Cotiection, 1689, Y, H, F, Ct. 

On his copy Anthony Wood noted, ‘‘Bought at Oxon 30 Mar. 1689.” 

ix. THe Muses FAREWELL To Porrery, 1689, Y, H. 

x. THE Muses FAREWELL, 1690, Y, H, Ct. 

xi. CHorus Porrarum, 1694, H. 

xii. PozmMs on AFFArrRs OF StaTE, 1697, Y, H, F, Ct. 

In speaking of the volume with the title Continued from the time of O. 
Cromwell... . 1697, Case says (Item 211 I c) that he has never seen a copy 
bound separately. I have one in my collection. 

xiii. Pomms on AFFAIRS OF STaTE, 1703-16, Y, H. 

xiv. Poems on AFFaArrs OF State, 1704-16, Y, H, Ct. 

xv. PorMs on AFFAIRS OF StaTE, 1707-16, Y, H, F. 

xvi. PorMs on AFFAIRS OF STATE, Part III, 1698, Y (JMO), F. 

xvii. A New CoLiecTIon oF Poems, 1705, Y, H, F, Ct. 


PaGE 323. Mr. Macpona.p’s ADDENDA. 

In the note to page 57 he says that the British Museum copy of Dryden’s 
Virgil contains an extra plate inscribed to Anthony Henley. In my copy this 
plate is between **2 and **3. The plate facing page 404 is also dedicated to 


Henley. 
JAMES M. OssBorn 


Yale University 
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The staging of Elizabethan plays at the Red Bull Theater, 1605-1625. By 
GEORGE FULLMER REYNoLDs. New York: Modern Language Association 
of America; London: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 203. 


Professor Reynolds has made the most thorough and controlled study of 
the staging of Elizabethan and Jacobean plays which has yet appeared. Cer- 
tainly his active interest of many years in the subject has equipped him for the 
study as few other scholars are equipped. Not only is his extensive acquaint- 
ance with the minutiae of a large number of plays apparent, but he displays a 
rarer and even more important qualification for a scholar of the theater, for his 
active experience in the producing of plays at the University of Colorado 
again and again enables him to avoid pitfalls into which so many cloistered 
scholars of the theater—especially the Germans—have fallen. More fully 
than any other writer on the Elizabethan drama except Granville-Barker, 
Professor Reynolds realizes that the production of plays in any time is not a 
matter of careful conformity to any theory of place or nice alternation of scene. 
Producers’ principles are not neat formulas or logical standards but sheer 
pragmatism, or, as Reynolds says (p. 141), “not realism and consistency but 
ease and effectiveness determined the staging.” 

Professor Reynolds’ method is to confine his study to the evidence derived 
from plays given at a single theater during a limited period. Sir Edmund 
Chambers saw the desirability of this method when he made his study of stag- 
ing for The Elizabethan stage but found it impracticable in his larger design 
(Elizabethan stage, III, 50). It has the great advantage of giving assurance 
that apparent contradictions in the evidence are not due to the different struc- 
cure or diverse producing methods of various theaters. Jn the theater under 
consideration there is even reasonable assurance that no structural alterations 
were made in the course of the period chosen for study. 

Having selected his typical theater (the Red Bull) and his period without 
structural change (1605-25), Professor Reynolds then examines the body of 
Jacobean plays to determine which are shown by specific external evidence to 
have been performed at this house in these years. He presents a list of forty- 
six plays, divided into A, B, and C groups. The A group consists of thirteen 
plays which can be shown by evidence of unquestioned reliability to have been 
produced at the Red Bull in the years studied and whose texts are evidently 
derived from that performance. The B group consists of nineteen plays prob- 
ably but not certainly given at the Red Bull but whose texts were published 
late and may possibly, therefore, represent a later performance. The C group 
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is made up of plays only possibly connected with the Red Bull in the years in 
question. The evidence for the classification of each of the plays is given. The 
classifications are, on the whole, careful and conscientious, though The four 
prentices of London seems to me too early to be called an A play, and I should 
call three or four of the B group C. 

Professor Reynolds then proceeds to a careful analysis of the stage direc- 
tions and textual allusions of these plays for the light they may throw on the 
use of properties at the Red Bull, the construction of the stage, the position 
and use of the doors, the problem of inclosed or “‘rear-stage’’ scenes, the 
attainment of characteristic stage effects, etc. 

Considering the care with which his material has been restricted and an- 
alyzed, one is disappointed to find that no more definite or assured conclusions 
can be reached than those set forth in The staging of Elizabethan plays. Yet it is 
the material and not Reynolds that disappoints. One of his most reassuring 
virtues is his refusal to draw conclusions where they are not warranted by the 
evidence and his sturdy resistance of the temptation to become a special 
pleader. Popular conceptions of the Elizabethan stage today would have been 
far less chaotic had Reynolds’ predecessors all exercised the scholarly caution 
which characterizes this work. 

Perhaps the most challenging results of Mr. Reynolds’ investigation of Red 
Bull plays are to be found in chapter vii, ‘“‘Was there a rear stage?” That this 
hoary assumption of the classroom and the museum model should be chal- 
lenged to prove its existence is somewhat startling; it is little less than astonish- 
ing to find that it cannot be proved. That there was some curtained space 
directly accessible from the outer stage is clearly established by the evidence, 
but that this space was a permanent so-called inner stage or rear stage is not 
proved. Professor Reynolds points out that the curtained space might have 
been a temporary structure and that some plays demand two such inclosures. 
He seems to fancy the idea of temporary curtained structures, going so far 
as to say ‘“‘the Red Bull plays, in spite of their use of spectacle, could be given 
on a stage structurally like that of the Swan [as seen in the De Witt drawing] 
with the single important addition of a third stage door’ (p. 188). 

Notable also is his failure to find in any of the Red Bull plays a call for any 
playing-place above the balcony or any use of the balcony alone (i.e., “it is 
never used by itself, but always in connection with the stage below” [p. 105)). 
Of course, the fact that the Red Bull plays examined contain no evidence for 
these frequently accepted attributes of the stage does not prove that they 
could never have existed, but the carefully documented and unspeculative 
nature of Professor Reynolds’ study gives his findings great weight. 

The chief value of this study is not, then, its final establishment or refuta- 
tion of any of the numerous hypotheses about the Elizabethan stage. It is 
valuable as a model of the sort of study which must be undertaken for other 
theaters and other periods before we can have any assurance of the producing 
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methods for which Shakespeare and his contemporaries wrote. A series of 
similar studies of Globe plays, Fortune plays, Blackfriars plays, and Phoenix 
plays would do far more to further our knowledge than a score of studies of 
individual staging problems in miscellaneous plays or interesting hypotheses 
derived by an extension of modern production methods or modifications of 


the standards of a modern audience. 
GERALD EapEs BENTLEY 


University of Chicago 


Defoe in the pillory and other studies. (“Indiana University publications: 
humanities series,’ No. 1.) By Jonn Rosert Moore. Bloomington: 
Indiana University, 1939. Pp. ix+249. 


These studies are roughly of two kinds: (1) biographical and textual in- 
terpretations and (2) new attributions to Defoe. Mr. Moore’s main conclu- 
sions in the first group are: (chap. i) that the severity of the prosecution and 
the judgment against Defoe for writing The shortest way with the dissenters 
may be attributed primarily to the antagonism of the court by which Defoe 
was tried; (chap. ii) that the reference to ‘‘Whitney’s Horses” in A hymn to the 
pillory (see also More reformation) is an amusing allusion to the recorder 
Lovell’s reminder to the highwayman Whitney, when Lovell sentenced him, 
that the blood of the innocent horses Whitney had killed would rise in judg- 
ment against him; (chap. iii) that Defoe’s “imaginative use of details” may be 
seen (1) in his description of Roxana’s dance (The fortunate mistress), which 
“seems ....an amplification of two contemptuous little passages” in Hamil- 
ton’s Mémoires du Comte de Gramoni and (2) in the irony of Roxana’s com- 
plimentary references to Sir Robert Clayton; (chap. iv) that the 1710 edition 
of Defoe’s collected works is a reissue of unsold sheets of the 1705 edition, 
that all the tracts in the so-called spurious Collection of 1703, including Lez ta- 
lionis and A dialogue between a dissenter and the Observator (which contains an 
ancedote used by most biographers of Defoe as evidence of his honesty) are 
Defoe’s and that, except for the omission of these two and the inclusion of 
eleven additional tracts, the True collection (1703) follows substantially the 
“spurious” collection, which it is likely Defoe himself authorized. Though 
somewhat conjectural and oversimplified in spots, as, for instance, in the 
assignment of a specific source for Roxana’s dance and in the interpretation 
of the allusion to Whitney’s horses (which in addition to being “an amusing 
one” may well have been intended as a caustic reminder to Lovell of his 
innocent victims), these chapters contain information and conclusions which 
biographers and editors of Defoe will wish to consult. 

The new attributions in the remaining and longest part of the book are (1) 
The voyage of Don Manoel Gonzales (1745 and 1747), chapters i, ii in part, ix, 
and x, which Mr. Moore concludes were written by Defoe or, less likely, by 
another author “who thought and wrote so much like Defoe that he cannot 
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be dismissed as a mere plagiarist”’; (2) Madagascar; or, Robert Drury’s journal 
(1729); (3) A general history of the robberies and murders of the most notorious 
pirates (1724, enlarged in the same year, in 1725, and again in 1726), which “‘is 
substantially Defoe’s throughout,” related by numerous unbreakable ties to 
several of his other works—among them A letter from Scotland to a friend in 
London (1705), here for the first time assigned to Defoe (pp. 151-54) and re- 
printed as an appendix from a pamphlet in the British Museum. 

If we disregard Mr. Moore’s “sharp personal response to Defoe’s style and 
his ideas,’ which we are not asked to consider, the evidence for Defoe’s 
authorship of the works attributed to him is their resemblances to his au- 
thentic writings. Examples of the similarities are moral, economic, and politi- 
cal reflections (pp. 180 ff.), irony, scriptural allusions, profanity, and impro- 
vised dialogue for the sake of verisimilitude (pp. 153, 165-67, 174, 184-85, 
187), expressions such as “nor do I find,” “‘In fine,” “hunting, etc.,” “as they 
afterwards confessed” (p. 157), parallels in descriptions of fortifications (pp. 
158-59) or in phrasing, as ‘“‘we had done pirating” and “go a-pirating to- 
gether” (p. 157). Obviously, the validity of this type of evidence depends al- 
together on whether the instances in the analogies are peculiar to Defoe— 
a fact hardly to be ascertained without something like an exhaustive survey 
of thought and idiom in Defoe’s milieu. 

Verbal parallels are admittedly treacherous in that they may merely be the 
result of borrowing. They may well be just that, for example, in the Voyage 
of Gonzales. In the Defoe-like chapters the author could have borrowed from 
Defoe’s Tour, as in the remainder of the book he is said to have borrowed from 
other well-known sources, a large part “with no alteration except rearrange- 
ment or condensation” (p. 99, italics mine). The striking differences between 
the quoted parallels are precisely in the rearrangement and condensation of 
the passages in the Voyage. The absence in the Voyage, furthermore, of De- 
foe’s characteristic vividness may also be attributed to the author’s use of a 
secondary source, as, for example, the excessive condensation in the account 
of ships in Yarmouth (pp. 88-89). Certainly, the lack of vividness cannot 
be accounted for by the circumstance that Defoe ‘“‘was at this time both ill and 
old, hounded from his home by a lawsuit’’ (p. 102). The rearrangements and 
condensations are made with discrimination and a taste for style, incidentally, 
quite academic as compared with the opulent style of the Tour. Space per- 
mits only a sample of each. A passage from the Tour reads: “.... the mer- 
chants, and even the generality of traders of Yarmouth, have a very good 
reputation in trade, as well abroad as at home, for men of fair and honourable 
dealing, ....and their seamen, as well masters as mariners, are justly es- 
teem’d among the ablest and most expert navigators in England.” This 
generalization, without the reflection “justly,” appears in the following con- 
cise and balanced form in the Voyage: ‘“‘As the merchants, and even the gen- 
erality of traders in Yarmouth have an universal reputation for their fair 
dealing, so their seamen are esteemed the ablest and most expert in England” 
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(p. 88). Further evidence that the author of the Voyage may have relied on 
the Tour is that he occasionally introduces parallels with an additional “And 
it has been affirmed,” “‘ ’Tis remarked,” and “as I am told” (pp. 95, 89). He 
is also careful to make allowance for the interval in time between his work 
and the Tour. Defoe’s specific reference to the year 1697 becomes “near fifty 
years ago” (p. 88) and “within the last forty years” becomes ‘“‘within these 
sixty years” in the Voyage (p. 95). Mr. Moore does not refer to these particu- 
lar differences, but he would likely attribute them to editorial intervention 
(p. 102), of which, however, there is no proof. 

If these scruples cannot be admitted without the risk of opening “to con- 
troversy the whole canon of his works” (p. 127), including possibly the addi- 
tional attribution now on the way (p. 173), we may at least be comforted by 
the thought that as even a convincing attribution, to say nothing of one that 
ends in an option (chap. vi), neither increases the value of the work itself nor 
improves Defoe’s reputation, except for his already too well-recognized in- 
dustry, such conjectures in authorship may perhaps after all be a dispensable 
kind of literary activity. Mr. Moore deserves a more promising subject. He 
has a very real enthusiasm for Defoe and shares his love of adventure and his 
“prodigious” capacity for details. At times, to be sure, these virtues carry 
him a little too far, as when he sides against Defoe’s opponents by considering 
them “bigoted” (p. 22), or when, overlooking Defoe’s part in arousing the 
resentment of his judges, he compares Defoe’s lot in his trial to that of the 
man who “went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves” 
(p. 32), or when, none too clearly and directly contrary to his usual method 
of establishing Defoe’s authorship by means of similarities, he accounts for a 
striking dissimilarity by Defoe’s alertness to the advantages of novelty 
(p. 175). But as for such inadvertent transgressions, including in passing also 
one of a purely verbal sort—the statement that there is, he believes, nowhere 
in Defoe’s writings ‘‘a note of actual discontent with the integrity of Queen 
Anne” (p. 7)—though they incumber his writing, we readily discover, and 
specifically so in the epilogue, that they do not obscure his vision. 

Hans H. ANDERSEN 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


The poetry of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited from the Journals by HyMan 
E1GERMAN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 114. 


The Reverend Colonel Finch. By EvizasetaH Nitcuie. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 109. 
These two recent.publications, though very different in kind, are discussed 
together as of interest to students of early nineteenth-century literature. 
Ever since the first publication of Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals, it has 
been recognized that her observations were full of poetry—or some would say 
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the raw material of poetry; and ‘“‘a mass of footnotes to her brother’s poems,”’ 
and Coleridge’s as well, have been based on the Journals. Mr. Eigerman has 
now made an attractive little book by extracting and printing as free verse 
eighty-four particularly poetic passages. Most of them he has left unchanged 
except for line arrangement and sometimes punctuation. In a few there is 
omission of factual prose between observations essentially poetic or of single 
words or phrases that would detract from the effect. The ‘poems’ are very 
short—the longest, number 1, arranged as twenty-six lines, while numbers 13 
and 23 consist of eight words each, disposed in two lines. As pointed out in the 
Foreword, signed ‘“H. N. F.” (Professor Hoxie N. Fairchild of Hunter Col- 
lege), this is a collection of essentially “imagistic” poetry characterized by 
“immediate sensuous experience observed with breathless intentness and set 
down in words of simple accuracy which move to a purely organic rhythm; 
total absence of self-conscious eloquence; delicate unexplicit suggestion, 
largely through the objective material itself, of emotional and conceptual 
response.”’ 

Since Mr. Eigerman calls his book ‘“‘the poetry of Dorothy Wordsworth,” 
one wonders why he made it so small; why, for example, such a passage as that 
which follows (and many similar ones may be found) was not included. It is 
on page 65 of the edition of the Journals which Mr. Eigerman says he used 
(that by William Knight [Macmillan, 1930]), and I divide it into lines in the 
manner of this editor. 


Our favorite birch tree 

Was yielding to the gusty wind 

With all its tender twigs. 

The sun shone upon it, 

And it glanced in the wind 

Like a flying sunshiny shower. 

It was a tree in shape, 

With stems and branches, 

But it was like a Spirit of water. 

The sun went in, 

And it resumed its purplish appearance, 
The twigs still yielding to the wind, 
But not so visibly to us. 

The other birch trees that were near it 
Looked bright and cheerful, 

But it was a creature by its own self among them. 


Wherein this is less a little poem than plenty of those Mr. Eigerman has ar- 
ranged is not apparent. Perhaps he should have waited for the unabridged 
edition of the Journals now promised by Professor de Selincourt and then have 
made a bigger book; but the sample now provided has much charm. 
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Miss Nitchie’s very scholarly little book identifies “Robert Finch (1783- 
1830), antiquary,” as described in a very brief notice in the Dictionary of 
national biography, with “the Reverend Colonel Calicot Finch who bored 
Byron and Hobhouse and amused and disgusted the Shelleys,” and “who 
wrote to John Gisborne the letter on the death of Keats which Gisborne sent 
to Shelley.” Finch was not a colonel, though for a time he claimed to be one; 
but ordination in 1807 as a Church of England clergyman entitled him to be 
called “reverend.” “Calicot”’ was a nickname applied to him by the Shelleys 
from a pretended colonel in Tom Moore’s Fudge family in Paris. 

From previously unexplored diaries, commonplace books, and letters (few 
by himself, mostly by friends) left by Robert Finch to Oxford University, 
Miss Nitchie has worked out as much of a biography as befits a person in- 
teresting primarily because of associations with his betters. He emerges, how- 
ever, as she well says (p. 3), “a picturesque, contradictory figure, wearing 
both the cloth and the uniform, respected and despised—indeed, respectable 
and contemptible, lovable and laughable, composer of eloquent sermons and 
pious journal entries and also inventor of stories that would do credit to any 
Pyrgopolinices or Captain Bobadil.” After his death in Rome at the age of but 
forty-six, his widow had erected in the Protestant cemetery, not far from the 
graves of Shelley and Keats, a tall Gothic monument of which the book pre- 
sents a picture (opposite p. 64); and an elaborate epitaph composed by the 
Rev. George F. Nott (whom students of English will remember as editor of 
Wyatt and Surrey) is copied on page 2. It is an odd coincidence that a man 
thus buried near Keats should have lived for a time in Rome at 26, Piazza di 
Spagna, in the building where Keats died some years later (p. 47). Finch also 
“shared a landlady with the Shelleys” (p. 48) and in Athens had lodgings 
“with Mme Macri, widow of the English consul and mother of Theresa, By- 
ron’s ‘Maid of Athens’ ” (p. 54). Unfortunately, however, material about 
Finch during the years of possible association with these particularly interest- 
ing English exiles in Italy is scanty, there being no full journals after 1818 
(p. 20). 

Miss Nitchie’s book is well planned for interest, beginning with mention of 
the grandiose monument and epitaph and developing, in a section called 
“Parson and colonel,” the contradictory character of her hero. Then follow 
biographical chapters entitled “‘Son and student,” “Curate and tutor,” ‘The 
cosmopolitan rambler,” and ‘‘Husband, patron, and collector.’”’ The last, 
longest, and most important chapter, ‘The Finch collection,” reprints the 
most interesting letters that were found, or extracts. Material from Thomas 
L. Donaldson, architect (pp. 74-79), tells much of what people in England 
were thinking about during 1824-25. John Gisborne, husband of Maria, to 
whom Shelley’s well-known verse epistle was addressed, reports a call on 
Coleridge in 1820 and writes enthusiastically about Keats in the letter (pp. 
86-87), which evoked from the “reverend colonel” his report on Keats’s death, 
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obtained from Severn. It was this report which reached Shelley and influenced 
him in the composition of Adonais. Letters from Keats’s housemate, Charles 
Brown, appear on pages 88-91; from Shelley’s Eton “companion in crime,” 
T. J. Hogg, on pages 80 and 91-94; from Leigh Hunt on pages 95-97; and 
finally (pp. 97-104) from Henry Crabb Robinson. The diarist was one of 
Finch’s latest friends, and unpublished Robinson manuscripts in the Dr. 
Williams Library provided Miss Nitchie with some valuable material as well 
as adding decidedly to her labors. 

It was undoubtedly disappointing to find so little about such major ex- 
patriates as Byron and Shelley, but it was obviously important that some 
competent scholar should carefully examine the Finch collection, and Miss 
Nitchie seems to have performed a huge task with the utmost thoroughness 
and intelligence and to have gleaned all that is significant. 

GeorGE L. MarsH 
University of Chicago 


August Strindbergs och Ola Hanssons Brevviizling 1888-1892. Stockholm: 
Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1938. Pp. 148. 


No period is more crucial in Strindberg’s development than the one begin- 
ning late in 1884 upon his return from Stockholm to the Continent after hav- 
ing been acquitted of charges raised against Giftas, I. Strindberg’s biog- 
raphers are generally agreed that in this episode is to be found the immediate 
occasion for a dangerous intensification of that nervous and mental disorder 
which led more or less directly to his immediate domestic tragedy (the divorce 
from his first wife in January, 1891) and to that general intellectual and 
spiritual breakdown which was to issue finally in the “Inferno” experience and 
Strindberg’s ultimate religious ‘‘conversion.”” Though some of the documents 
necessary for a thorough investigation of this crisis in Strindberg’s life still 
remain largely unpublished (notably the letters to Heidenstam and those to 
S. G. Hedlund, Bengt Lidforss, and Leopold Littmansson), we are now on the 
whole reasonably well provided with the materials necessary to a sound study 
of these crucial years. For the years 1887-92, the years in which Strindberg’s 
domestic tragedy reached its culmination point, we are particularly well pro- 
vided, especially now that the whole of the extant correspondence between 
Strindberg and Ola Hansson is available in a single convenient volume. The 
letters in this volume supplement magnificently previously published letters 
from these years, those to Strindberg’s first wife (in Karin Smirnoff’s biog- 
raphy of her mother), those to Strindberg’s cousin Oscar Strindberg, to Axel 
Lundegird and to Birger Morner, to his publishers (to be found particularly 
in Bonniers: en bokhandlarefamilj), and finally those in the Landquist edition 
of the Samlade Skrifter. 

European scholars who have had access to complete files of the Danish 
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monthly Tilskueren, the German journal Die neue Rundschau, and the Swedish 
newspaper Géteborgs Handels- och Sjéfartstidning have previously had avail- 
able many of the letters published in the present volume. But these sources 
have not been readily accessible even to all European, not to mention Amer- 
ican, scholars; and, besides, the letters included in these earlier sources were 
not complete, and they often suffered from the frequently one-sided interpre- 
tations which were forced upon them by the accompanying very full editorial 
manipulation. The fact is that these letters were published in this earlier form 
primarily as illustrative material in Ola Hansson’s reminiscences of Strind- 
berg rather than as independent self-sufficient documents; and Hansson’s 
own letters were not included at all. 

The drawbacks inherent in these earlier collections have all been removed 
in the present volume. The Strindberg letters to Hansson are now complete 
(more than seventy items), and all the available Hansson letters to Strind- 
berg have also been included. The letters have, furthermore, now been per- 
mitted to speak for themselves: no so-called “interpretative material” has 
been juxtaposed, and purely editorial additions are kept to an absolute mini- 
mum. The absence of an index to the present volume is the only fault one is 
likely to find with it. 

Aside from the large range of subject matter which the letters to Ola Hans- 
son include, that which gives them their special value is the fulness and sense 
of freedom with which Strindberg discusses these subjects with his contempo- 
rary. Strindberg and Ola Hansson had reason to agree rather fundamentally 
in most of their interests and opinions, both in their negations and in their 
positive enthusiasms; and it is because of this that Strindberg—who is so 
frequently on his guard, at least half-suspicious of a correspondent’s motives— 
opens up so completely to Hansson, especially in the first couple of years of 
this correspondence. 

Among the more important materials to be found in this volume are the 
letters that touch upon Strindberg’s relations with Nietzsche and his interest 
in Edgar Allan Poe during those unsettled but highly productive years at the 
close of the eighties. We have previously had access to the Strindberg-Nietz- 
sche letters; but the number of items in this correspondence is very small, and 
they in consequence merely suggest the general outlines of Nietzsche’s sig- 
nificance for Strindberg. In the letters contained in the Strindberg-Hansson 
correspondence one can gather a much more detailed conception of the intense, 
though momentary, fascination that Nietzsche had for Strindberg. And in no 
other letters is Strindberg nearly so specific and detailed on the subject of 
Edgar Allan Poe. All this is of particular importance to those who wish to 
investigate biographical problems in Strindberg because it is tied up so in- 
timately with his unsettled inner life at this time—with his violent antifemi- 
nist developments and with his new interests in strange psychological phenom- 
ena, hypnotism, the occult, atavistic manifestations, criminal instincts, etc. 
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And the significance of this for Strindberg’s dramatic and fictional production 
during these years should be no less apparent. 

Among other perhaps only less important matters that the investigator 
can study with much profit in these letters are: Strindberg’s abortive efforts 
to establish a Skandinavisk Férséks-Teater in K¢gbenhavn (the first venture 
in the direction of the later Intima Teatern established in Stockholm after the 
turn of the century) ; his growing scientific interests already in the late eighties, 
to issue later in the Antibarbarus volume and alchemistic researches; his vio- 
lent disgust with what he considered reactionary tendencies in the Swedish 
literature of the time (Heidenstam and “‘the new literature” of the nineties) ; 
his constant belittling of new dramatic developments in Ibsen (Fruen fra 
havet, Hedda Gabler, and other plays); his new and significant contacts with 
the German book market and the German theater (through translators, 
publishers, and Ola Hansson’s championing of Strindberg’s cause in Ger- 
many); etc. 

The letters terminate abruptly in October, 1892, upon Strindberg’s arrival 
in Berlin at the invitation of Ola Hansson, who had by this time established 
himself as a critic in the German capital. 

ALRIK GUSTAFSON 
University of Minnesota 
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